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THE NEW BOOKS. 


re , 


JUST PUBLISHED BZ 


Cc. W. CARLETON. 


SMOKED GLASS. 

A new burlesque work, by Onrugvus C. Kerr, whose celebrated 
‘*Orpheas C. Kerr Papers” for originality and raciness have 
never been surpassed by any artist *,* Illustrated with many 
side-splitting, comic drawings. Price $1 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and gracefal talk upon a 
topie that never fades—“ The old theme.” By Fred. Saunders 
author of “ Salad for tae Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 
A bumorous and satirical work, showing up the comic and 
ridiculous sice of Fourlerism, Socialism, aad all the other isms of 
the day. Price $1 50. 


THE NEGROES IN NEGROLAND. 


Negroes in America, and Negroes generally. A compilation of 
nearly everything statistical about the Negro, embracing extracts 
from all books of travel, and from nearly every writer upon the 
subject. By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ Impending 
Crisis of the South,” etc. Paper cover, $1. 


HENRY POWERS, BANEER. 
tal new novel by Richard B. Kimball, sed of “ Saint 
as he 8 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 


Publish upward of Two HuxDRED TaxT-Booxs, adapted to all 
departments of School, Academic, and Collegiate Education, of 
which a descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. 


HARENESS’S LATIN SERIES. 


A rey GRAMMAR. For Bchools and Colleges. 12mo. 
‘ 


A LATIN READER. Intended as a Companion to the Gram- 
mar. $1 50. 


AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK. Intended as an Ele- 
mentary Drill-Book, on the Inflections and Principles of the 
Language, ana as an introduction to the Author’s Grammar, 
Reader, and Latin Composition. $1 25, 


‘ 


4 PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOSITION. 
Just ready. 


This series is already in use in every State of the Union, and 
introduced into hundreds of Colleges and other classical institu- 
tions. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. By G. P. Quacxennos, 
LL.D., on the basis of the works of Guo. R. Parkins, LL.D. 


Primary, [40 cts.) ELemewrary, (60 cts.) Practicat, [$1 00.) 
Mewrtat, [40 cts.] 


Clear, thorough, comprehensive; logically arranged; well 
graded ; supplied with a great variety of examples ; exact in their 
definitions ; brief in their rules; condensed and searching in 
their analyses; up to the times; teach the methods actually used 





A capi 
soun * Student Life,’ “* Undereurrents,” “ W: 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball’s novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment ; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,” whose previous book has 
had euch an immense success both in Americaand England This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody all over the country. Price $1 50. 


TH LOST CAUSE REGAINED. 


A remarkable book, which will attract the earnest attention of 
every thoughtful in United States. Written by Edward A. 
Pollard, author of “ The Lost Cause,” [which sold nearly s hun- 
dred thousand copies ;] the new book must have as enormous a 
circulation as the work which prompted it. Price $1 50. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Fride—Tem and Sunshine—’Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Day) 0 
Worthington. 12mo., beautiiully bound in cluth. Price $1 
each. 


FOLLY AS IT PLIES. 

A spicy new book by Fanny Fern, au‘hor of ‘‘Ruth Hall,” 
** Fern Leaves,” etc. y bound, price $1 50. 

MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo, Sand. 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had 15. an immense sale here and in Paris. 


Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 
One te endion, ent sent by mail; on receipt of price, 
postage 
G. W. CARLETON, 
Publisher, New York 





NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 
WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 


ENTIRELY NEW 
PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 
One only from 


nue, near 28th 8t. 


by busi men; make the solution of a question an intelligent 
and not a mechanical process ; perfect text-books; wITH No DE- 
rgcts. Such is the verdict pr d by teach Buch are the 
advantages that are introducing them into schools everywhere. 





CORNELL’S NEW SERIES. 


Primary, [90 cts.) Ivtemmepiats, [$1.00.] Grammar ScHooL, 
[81.75.] 


The text has undergone a rigid revision. The Map Questions 
have been brought in all cases directly opposite the Map to which 
they refer, and have been curtailed sufficiently to admit of a8UM- 
MARY OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. The engraviugs are ex- 
ecuted by our best artists. 

One of the great features of this Kevised Edition is its Magnifi- 
cent Maps,—the result of much experiment and labour—to which 
the Publishers point with pride, “as the most beautiful speci- 
mens in this line of art ever offered to the American public’”—ac. 
curate in their outlines, sharp and distinct in their lettering, ad- 
mirable in the arrangement of names, tasteful in their colour. 
ing, and in all respects unexceptionable. The Grammar School 
contains a Practical System or Mar Drawine, 


MILLIONS OF COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


They are used in the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
and to the exclusion of all others in Brooklyn, Baltimore, Colum- 
bus, Charleston, Detroit, San Francisco, and scores of other 
cities; they are in very general use in all parts of the United 
States in Public and Private Schools. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
HUXLEY AND YOUMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


136 Engzavings. 12mo. 420 pages. $2. 


This work, a tnorough treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, has 
been received with remarkable favour, and is btedly the 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE, 
G. P. PUTNAM & s5SON, 

PUBLISH TO-DAY, 


THE AMAZON, 
By Franz Dinepistabr. 

Translated by J. M. Hart. 16mo., cloth extra, $1 50. 
“The Amazon, an artistic novel of high life, is full of scintilla- 
tions of wit; sparkles throughout ith eteeatt and fanciful bu- 
eal -— it contains within itself the fire of a true sensibility 

jon, 
The plot of the novel turns on a game of cross-marriages, and 
it contains a Tetutation of the doctrine of elective affinities, as far 
as that is dependent on the attraction of opposites.” 


—*“Leipaig Bliitter,” 
ALso, THE Same Dar, : 
A Charming New Juvenile, 
WHAT MAKES ME GROW ? 
With two Illustrations by Frohlich. 16mo., extra cloth, $1. 
661 BROADWAY. 








E LIBRARY OF THE LATE FITZ 
GREEN MALLECK will be sold on Monpar 
Evenine, October 12th, at the Auction Rooms of LEAVITT 
& CO., Clinton Hall, Astor Place. As the collection includes 
many presentation books from Dickens, Bryant, Longtellow, and 
other distinguished writers, and as many of the volumes contain 
autograph notes and poems by the late Mr. Halleck, it affords 
a fair opportunity for collectors to obtain a rara avis in the shape 
ot a book with the dainty handwriting of the poet who wrote 
“ Alnwick Castle ” and “ Marco Buzzaris.” 





TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BOSTON, MAS8. 

Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Spencer House. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sherman House, Tremotit House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, 8t Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel, 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Russell House. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 
Halifax Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn Hoase, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House, 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N, Y. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAH PAC, N, Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 
NEW ROCHBLLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
L Congress Ha . 





best text-book on these important subjects that Science has yet 
fernished to educati 

Bingle copies of the above works will be majled, post-paid, to 
any educator, for examination, on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. Liberal terms made for introduction, Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 








Broad —_ Everything 


2 tke line of 





4 Union Hall 
WA:.LACKS’. 
Proprietor and Manager......... o++eMR. LESTER WALLACE. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 10 -LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 

MONDAY, Oct. 12-MASK8 AND FACES. 

TUESDAY, Oct. 18—THE STRANGER. 
AND RIVALS. 

Doors Open at half-past seyen. 

Performances commences at eight. 





90, 92, 94 Grand Street, New York, 
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THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. BR. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 







AVA --leaves New York .... Wednesday, Oct. 14, 
BOU TIA --leaves New York.... Wednesday, O2t. 21. 
RUSSIA . leaves New York.... Wednesday, Oct. 28. 
CHINA -- leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov. 4. 
CUBA... --leaves New York.... Wednesday, Nov. 11. 
JAVA. .cccccccees leaves New York....Wednesday, Nov. 18. 

Chief Uabin Passage. ....§130 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ..$80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. : 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


} The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills ot , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(imsLanpD), The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUSBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





PAYABLE IN PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

Finst CaBIN ........+++ $100 00 | Srmmnaez ............. 655 
Do. to London.,..105 00 Do, London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris....... 50 00 


Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of ¢ from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 

Sieerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
— can be bought here by persons sending for their 

ends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
YOR at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 





ececcccccccees Capt. oeees+s-3,012 tons, 

pneueeS pmneetioa om Thom seoceed - « 

eovcccces t. Gr ecccccceesd O17 ** 
HELVETIA........... Capt Cutting. ccccccee S015 * 
WEEE cc ccncceccceseess Capt, Hall,.....9.....-.3,310 “ 
DENMARE....... -++-Capt. Thomson......... 3,117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis............. 2.873 “ 
VIRGINIA...... ++eeesCapt, Prowse............8,876 ** 


aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat 
opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
— and eh a bs any one line. 
experien it on eac ree of cb: ickets 
ere issued in this comntry to ° —= = 


parties wishing to th 
age of their friends trom Liverpool or Quecastown (irtiend} tor 
$57 payaovle here in currency. 
D issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireiand. 
from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 
For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Urvicgs ..¥ THE Com- 
pg Oy: as and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
ce ‘BW. J. HURST, Manager. 
Ts°SsCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXCHANGE OFFICE, 

48 South Street and 33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waeaiy Lins or Stzamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPUVOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and up payable in any part of Great 
britain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Berepe, can always be 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Groadwav, N, Y. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTO: 














Li By —y hE RF =D 
ween * 
oe'the United States Mail. ne 
FROM BREMEN-—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YOMM,—tVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage — From New Yore ro Bremen 


Lonpon 
Havas, and SOUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, Bremen to Naw Yonx—First Ua: 
vin, $120; pecond Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 


take t to 
af <7 * \eealeeieaton 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ne ae Seer Cay eS 
ills of Lading wil) positively not be delivered before goods are 
leured at the Custom 


cle taken to Ha Southam and Bremen 
A _A “Ses, Bor height of bump antie te -— 


OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 






PERSONS 


to Havana, and will be prepared to 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his 





of two postage stamps. 


Dr. Sherman is the founder of the *“ Morado Grande,” 


RUPTURED 


NOTIFIED. . 


a 


? DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at bis office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his ex that 
receive them at his office, No 697 Broadway. 


has returned from his professional visit 
DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
Hernia or Rapture in its varied forms and stages, in persons 
; avana, 
method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 


from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pu ils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of.cases cured, and other particulars, 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 


ed on receipt 


AT RETAIL, 


WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Secomd Avenue, 


(BETWEEN HOUSTON™AND FIRST STREETS) 


Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, 
Farviture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. 
to examine this stock before purchasing eleewhere. 

Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Parties in want of Furniture are invited 





who wish them thoroughly cleaned, witbout the slightest injary. 
the work is . * Orders by mail or otherwise promptly atten 
A 


6c.; Velvet, sson’s, &c., 7c.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand 


HUTCHINSON & CO 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 


95 P 
Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. 





Please Notify, if Jou wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. 


COMPOSITE IRON. WORKS, 


nw’ ED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE 
Still at the HARE INSOm'S IMPROVED.S and Fifth Avenues, New me ‘Th 2 


ose having valuable Carpets, 
are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 


to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 


Carpets Bought and for Sale. ts taken up and re-laid. 


W. H. HANKINSON. _ 





EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Beds . 


ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORE. 
Office and Samples, 


RINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 





KUHN & 








Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiog—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 
No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 


HAEMER, — 
an 








PLUMBER AND GAS FITTER 

s 
No. 32 CARMINE STREET, ° 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &., &c. 


NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 


Neo, 290 BROADWAY, 
Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buote 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Ghoen, Send Sole Leather, Cricket and Base bau at reason- 
able prices. 











N. E. Corner 





CHs. FRANKE, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 
FINISHING E*TABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
7 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 
Worxs—613 46TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Goods of every description, in large or small quantities, dyed, 
finished, and restored in the best style. 


THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMBS, 
And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No, 54 EAST THIRTEENTH 
STREET, 3d door West of Broadway. Sixteen years’ experience 


in the above business, in Broadway, in every way affords a guar- 
anty that orders given to him will be faithfully attended to. 


JAS. PRINCLE, 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. 
6il, HUDSON STREET, 

COB. ABINGDON SQUARE 

NEW YoRK,. 


HAAS & ROBERTSON, 


272 4th Avenue. 
ELESCTROTYPSRS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, 


Platers In Silver, Gold, Plativa and otber metals. 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medallions, antiques, 
wax flowers, }eaimoulds and every kind of waxflowers materials. 
A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in 
Bronze aad Silver on band and made to order 


BROADWAY 4 FIFTS AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
133 BROADWAY. 

















Sight. on Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
H. W. HUNTER. Optician, 1132 B-osdway, & 169 William 8t. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCOCIs & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpas Lars 
an ® 





attention, We supply everything in oa 





a | 
Brazilian Pebble ~ py and Eye Glasses for preserving the 





J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 
Fer Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
¥ COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &., 
S® Carmine Street, New York. 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door. ] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 
R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


77 University Piace, near Unioa Square, 
New York. Established since i 

Designs apd Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 

Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 

Piain furniture. 
















EGBERT MiLt.s, 

CARPENTER AND BUILD - 
83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
| Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
; done with neatness and dispatch. 
' 
| M. A.COLEMAN, 
| Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
| Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
| 1,258 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between Slst and 32nd Ste.) 


C. A. SCHINDLER, 
| 200 MEROER ST., Bet Amity and Bieecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 











Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
| Made to Order. Cartains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
| Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
| EsTaBLisaeD 1849. 


HEATH'S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 


AND 
RECLINING CHAIR. 
«. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E, léth 
STREET. 





| 





FREY & ZELLWECER, 
PRENOH STEAM SCOURING AND DYBING 
AND 
Lace Certains Refiaishing Establishments, 


Principal Office, 664 6rma Ave, between 33th and 389th Streets 
Brauch Office, 1186 Broapwary, between 28th and 29th 


New Yore 


” 





THOS. DONNELLY, 

MASON AND PLASTBRER, 
129 FUURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 
All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
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Giterature. 


MEPHISTOPHELES, GENERAL DEALER. 


Who'll buy tresses, bonnie brown tresses ? 
Maids and matrons, come and buy! 
Here is one that was cut from a beg 
Crouching low down in a ditch to die! 
Look at it, countess! envy it, duchess! 
*Tis long and fioe, and will suit you well ; 
Hers by nature, yours by purchase, 
Beauty was only made to sell. 








Who'll! buy hair of lustrous yellow ? 
Maids and matrons, ’tis bright as gold, 

"Twas shorn from the head of a wretched pauper 
Starving with hunger and bitter cold. 

It brought her a supper, a bed, and a breakfast; 
Buy it, fair ladies, whose locks are thin, 

’T will help to cheat the silly lovers 
Who care not for heads that have brains within. 


Who'll buy tresses, jet-black tresses ? 
Maids and matrons, lose no time! 
These raven locks, so sleek and glossy, 
Belonged to a murderess red with crime. 
The havgman’s ay mee j—worth a guinea! 
Wear them, and flaunt them, good ma dame ; 
They'll make you look a little younger ;— 
She was reality, you are a sham! 


Who'll buy tresses, snow-white tresses ? 
Widows and matrons whose blood is cold, 
og them and wear them, and show the scorners 
ou’re not ashamed of growing old. 
‘The face and the wig should pull together, 
We all decay, but we need not dye ; 
But age as well as youth needs helping, 
Snow-white tresses come and buy ! 


Who'll buy hair of all shades and colours, 
For masquerade and false pretence? 
Padding, and make-believe, and swindle 
That never deceive a man of sense! 
Chignons! chignons! lovely chignons! 
’Tis art, not nature, wins the day— 
False hair, felee hips, false hearts, false faces ! 
Marry them, boobies, for you may! 





THE FUNERAL AT IPSWICH. 
BY T. W. PARSONS. 


There stood a figure from the past before me 
With a faint voice—who spake of Augustine, 

A blind old man, but in his tone was music 
Because he told me what my friend had been. 


He said but truth—yet in that simple story 

Of a good life, brougat roundly past four score, 
It seemed to me there was a certain glory 

Which I in goodness never saw before. 


He said “ He was all honour—not a shadow 
Of meanness ever fell upon his fame.” 

He caid, “ He was all kindness—orphan, widow, 
The poor, the broken-hearted blessed his name.” 


His labour brought him riches—but that saying 
About the camel and the needle’s ee 

Came not near him: his dollars were as mirrors 
Whose light he multiplied his goodness by. 


When, ate, I saw those dark men out of Asia 
Rolled tarengs our streets—the scholars of Cathay— 
Methought, “ Well, our ambassadors before them 
Went to their empire, with less proud array.” 


Those noble merchants without steel or banners 
Carried truth East—and now the East is ours, 

Their trade was not in talk, but their words planted 
Faith between the oldest and the youngest power. 


Well, there be good men many among merchants, 
Enough to temper down life's bitter leaven, 
Was there not a scribe to whom his Master whispered : 
es > Lee art not very far from the Kingdom of 
eaven 





MY GRANDMOTHER'S RING. 


I shut the garden-door, and went slowly down the winding 
path toward the lane. it was the day afier the funeral, and 
the blinds in the house I bad left were drawn up, and the 
windows that bad looked so blank for the past week were 
open again, and people moved about briskly, and spoke no 
more in hushed whispers. Nay, once—not half an hour since 
—my ear bad caught, from the distant kitchen regions, the 
ring of a light langh. Out of doors, the sua shone on the 
green leaves, the birds sang in the elms overhead, and the 
brooklet in tbe little wood gurdled merrily over the stones. 
Yet, as 1 turned and sat down on the mossy step of the old 
sun-disl, and pressed my aching brow against the cold stone 
pillar, I thought I had never looked upon so sad a scene. 
Even now, when a pang of sorrow strikes me, there rises to 
my mind the image of the long, low white house, the turf all 
wet and glittering after the shower, and I hear the dripping of 
the rain-drops from the leaves, and the carol of the } as I 
heard it on that day, for it was my mother who was dead, and 
I was very lonely in the world—an orphan, brotherless and 
sisterless. Presently, I stood up, tied on my hat, and going 
wearily on to the white gate, leaned over it doubtingly. A 
week ago—only a week—she would bave told me where to 


deep in parchment deeds, and had no thought to spare for me. 


used to greet me so gladly, and to hear the blessings breathed 


turnpike, where the old gatekeeper shook her head sadly at 
sight of my black garments, and spoke her simply words ot 
sympatby amid her tears, and d the school, where the 
children in the porch hushed their laughter as I went by. 
Just beyond the schoo! playground, there stood a low thatch- 
ed cottage in its little garden, and I turned in there, for an old 
man, sick and suffering, lived in that house, and sickness and 
suffering touched me closely justthen. He was sitting hy the 
fireside quite alone, and as [ lifted the latch, he turned his 
head, and a feeble light came into his dim eyes. “Ab, Miss 
Hester, I was thinking of you only a while ago. Will you be 
pleased to step in and take a seat?” 

He made some attempt to rise from his own wooden chair ; 
but I stopped him hastily, and drawing a low stool towards 
the fire, sat down at bis side. “ How is the rheumatism w- 
day, Pailip?” 

* Well, iv’s baddish, miss—thank you kindly all the same. 
I had a hard night with it; bat I mustn’: grumble, for I've 
— little in my life, and I shall be -two come Whit- 
suntide.” 

“ Your daugbter’s out? I heard she been ill.” 

“ She’s middling again now, miss, she’s gone to do a 
day’s washing up at Squire Lawson's.” 

“ And left you all to yourself,” said I pityingly. “‘ Poor 
Philip, how long the day must seem !"” 

“ No,” answered the old man slowly ; “ the hours go quick 
enough. At first, when I was laid by, it did seem long, and I 
was all agog to be up and doing; but now I sit here by the 
fire, and think of the days that are bygone ; and ofttimes I'm 
taken aback when the — sun comes shining in at the 
window yonder. But,” he added suddenly, “I dida’t ought 
to be talking on of myself now, and never asking so much as 
a word about you and the dear mistress that’s just gone. 
You’!! miss her sorely, 1’m thinking.” 

“ Yes, indeed.” But, somehow, my wound was too fresh 
for more than those two words; and reaching a book that 1 
bad lent him from the mantel-shelf, I said : “ L can’t talk much 
about her yet, Philip. Shall I read to you now?” 

The usual answer came: “Thank you kindly;” and I 
began. 

Perhaps my reading was monotonous, for my thoughts 
would not follow the printed words, but wandered far and 
wide. Be that as it might, when [ raised my head at the 
end of half an hour, the old man was nodding. I softly laid 
the book aside, and sat for a few minutes watching him, and 
admiring the fine old head, with its long silvery locks, and 
the strongly marked wriokled features softened by sleep, be- 
fore I laid my hand upon his sleeve. He started, and opened 
his eyes, exclaiming: “I’m sure I ask your’—~ But the 
rest of the sentence died upon his lips, and he giz*d with a 
sort of terror at my ungloved hand, still resting ou !)'s fustian 
jacket. “ What?—where—where did it come fruw ?” he fal- 
tered out in thin quavering voice. 

1 was startled too. I too stared at my han’. “ What is it, 
Philip ?” 

“ The ring—that diamond ring with the big emerald in the 

middle |” 
There were several on my finger. Two that I had seen 
from my babybood on the dear hand now lying in the grave, 
and which, on the very morning that she died, she had given 
to me, bidding me wear them always, for her sake. The third 
—the diamond—ehe had rarely worn; but it had been her 
mother’s, and once she had told me that a tale hung by it. 
Beneath the stones, there was a tiny lock of hair, cut from her 
bead when an infant; and for the sake of that flaxen curl, I 
had put it on among the others. “ The diamund ring,” | said, 
drawing it off. “ Pailip, do you know it?” 

He held out his shaking hand, and I ‘aid it in his palm. 

“Do you know it?” I repeated eagerly. “ It was my grand- 
mother’s once.” 

Slowly he tarned it over, examining it with a strange in- 
tent curiosity, then he gaye it back tome. “ Do I know it?’ 
he said, now first seeming to hear my question. “I have not 
set eyes on it for more than sixty years; but on my death- 
bed, i shall see that ring as plainly as | see it now.” 

* What can you mean ?” | exclaimed impatiently. “I don’t 
understand.” ; 

“Miss Hester,’ and there was something solemn in his 
look ard tone, “that ring had well-nigh been my rain—ay, 
and my soul’s ruin too; and yet” (and a half-smile flashed 
suddenly across his face)—“ and yet it was not my ruin, but 
my muking; and if it bado’t been for that riog, neither 
you nor the dear lady that’s just gone would have seen the 
light.” 

* sat looking at him, listening to him, too much amazed for 
words. 

He noticed my bewildered, half-frightened glances. ‘“ Miss 
Hester, do you care to hear an old man’s tale? I bave never 
told it even to my daughter; and I don’t suppose there’s one 
living in the place even to guess at itnow. They kept it dark 
for me, aad it all died out long ago. Bat I’m willing to 
tell it to you, for the sight of that ring seems to open my 
heart.” 

« Yes, tell me—pray, tell me,” I said impetuously. 

He sat silent for a few minutes, with hands clasped upon 
his knees, gazing into the fire, then he turned his eyes on 
me and spoke slowly, as though recalling gradually tne dis- 
tant . 
twas turned twenty, but I still lived at home with my 
father and mother ; not here in the village, but in an old house 
half a mile down the Hilbury Road. My father was a car- 
penter, and bad brought me up to the trade, and he let me 
manage things pretty much my own way, though I was but 
alad 1 used to think the reason he so seldom crossed me 
was, lest I should get a fancy for roaming, for my mother bad 
fretted sorely wien my brother Josiah listed for a soldier; and 
they had buried two children in Hilbury churchyard. Any- 
how, it seemed as though they could never make enough of 
me. I wasa likely young feliow, strong and hearty, a good 
hand at my work, and for climbing or wrestling, there were 
few in the country-side could beat me. Ah, weli, they were 
blithe days, when I stood batin hand at my wicket on the 
green, or strolled by the river-side with Margaret Leigh! I 
would not have changed places with a king then! We were 
to be married one day, Margaret and I, and though the day 
was some way off, we were young and hopeful, aad content 
to wait. Bat 1 don’t know why | should trouble you with all 
our foolish fancies and schemes—only I am loath to go on to 
the dark time when the tide turned ; fur turn it did. First of 
all, my mother fell ill, and most of her carefulsavings went to 





go, would have planned some errand for me; now, I must 


follow my own fancy, for my grave uncle within doors was | ning to get about again, there came a run of ill-luck in our 


trade. One of our best mea leit us, and took work under a 


Instinctively, my feet turned toward the village. I had trod | carpenter who bad just set up in Hilbury, and had drawu off 
that path often with a bag or basket on my arm, acting as her | many of our customers. Then we made a venture in @ stock 
almoner, and the impulse came to see some of the faces that | of wood that turned out badly; and, worst of all, father cut 


bis wrist, and couldn’t so much as lift a tool; and so we went 


upon her name. Oa I went, lingering for a moment at the | down—down ; till sometimes I used to wonder how long, if 


matters didn’t mead, we might have food to eat or a roof to 
cover us. And Margaret too—poor Margaret—her aunt died ; 
and about the time when we used to think we might have 
married, she went out to service many a long mile away. 

“I was loitering along the green one evening, sore at heart 

enough, by reason of my troubles, when one of the little 
lads playing caichpenny on the grass looked up from hisgame 
to say: ‘Dost know, Pbil Morris, that the mistress at the 
Hall is took very ill—like to die, they say?” ‘ Who told you 
that? I growled out. I had grown very surly of late. ‘Tis 
all a lie, I'll be bound.’ ‘ Thatit ain't, then. Mother were up 
at the house this very afternoon, and they said as how the 
doctor had most given her up, and the squire were in a great 
taking. I heard mother tell father all about it.’ I sauntered 
on, thinking bitterly tha! here was another blow coming, for 
the lady at the Hali was kind to every one, and my mother 
was 8 favourite of hers. You see I thought only of myself, 
not of the good-hearted squire, nor of the many who would 
miss ber. ‘Trouble had made me very selfish, and yet I litule 
dreamed what that bit of news meant for me. Oaly a day 
later, every one knew that she was really dead, I heard itin 
the early morning, as I was takiag down the window-shut- 
ters; and that same evening, as I sat at my bench in the 
workshop, one of the grooms from the Hall came riding up 
to the door. My father was standing there, and the man gave 
the message tohim. A coffin—did I say that we were ua- 
dertakers as well as carpenters?—a coffla was to be put in 
hand a! once, for the funeral would be in three days’ time. It 
was very soon, as the man said, but they thought it better, 
for she had died very-suddenly. ‘ You'll go, Pail,’ my father 
said, looking at his lame wrist. Now, he had mos‘ly taken 
that sort of work; but of late, since his accident, it hai once 
or twice fallen upon me. ‘The squire sent word to you,’ I 
answered, ‘and your hand is pretty near well now. Hado’t 
you best go yourself? ‘Nay, nay, my lad,’ said the old 
maa; ‘ be sure the squire heeds little enough just now whe- 
ther it’s father or sou that Koocks ia the nails, and my wrist's 
not good for much even now. I doubt it never will be again ; 
you'd best go.’ So it fell out that it was | who went up tothe 
house to measure the lady—your grandmother, Miss Hester, 
for her coffin. 
“Oa the day before the funera', I went for the third and 
last time to finisn my work. As I went through the Hall, the 
study-door was pushed partly open, and a litue child peeped 
out. Icaught a sight of the darkened room, and the squire 
sitting by the fire with his head resting on his hand, but be 
turned quickly, and called the little lad, and the door wasshut 
to again. I can remember, as though it were yesterday, the 
rosy little face peering out at me, and the dull muffled sound 
of my own tread as I went up through the silent house to the 
room where the body lay. It was a large and lolty room ; 
and all the furniture now in it, the great curved bedstead, the 
chairs, yes, and the windows too, were hung with white, and 
folds of white muslin had been thrown over the tall mirrors. 
Everything was white except where the coffia stood in the 
middle of the room, and even there some lilies and white roses 
had been scattered. There she lay as I bad placed her the 
day before—the lady who used to come smiling into our 
houses, and who had never met us without a kiodly word. 
Death had not changed her much, and her still face looked as 
calm and peaceful as ifshe bad been sleeping. The house- 
keeper had come up, and stood watching while I softly swept 
aside the flower blossoms, and set about my work. Presently, 
it was needful that I should move one of the bands which 
were crossed upon her breast, and, as I lifted it, 1 saw glitter- 
ivg On the little floger of the other hand a diamond ring. It 
had been hidden till thea, but I saw it now plainly envugh— 
a splendid ring, with two sparkling diamonds, and an emerald 
in the middie. I looked up in wonder at the housekeeper, 
and she nodded sally. ‘ Yes; it was a fancy of my mistresa’s. 
The squire gave her that ring the day they were marrie/, and 
she has worn it ever since. She always said that she would 
have it buried with her when she died.’ ‘It was not on her 
hand yesterday,’ l observed. ‘No; the squire brought it up 
last night, and put it on her floger his own self.’ ‘It isa 
beautiful riog ; and I bent down to look at it more closely. 
* Yes; it’s worth a small fortune, as l’ve often heard my lady 
say,’ Mrs. Winter made answer.—‘ But I must go now. Shall 
you be long about it, Morris?’ ‘Not very long; and I has- 
tily took up one of my tools. ‘I will send Clare up to give 
you any help you may want,’ she said, and weat away. 

“ But when she was gone, I stooped down again for a third 
long stare at that ring. Tnen 1 moved astep or two back, 
and stood playing idly with the hammer in my hand. It 
seemed to have bewitched me. I forgot where I was, and 
what I had to do. I forgot everything till | heard a step com- 
ing along the passage, and I had only just begun my work 
when Clare came io. It was done. The nails were screwed 
home, the sweet face was hidden under the coffla lid, and I 
was walking fast across the park in the coul evening twilight. 
I begaa to whistle as | strode along, and wonder whether my 
mother would have waited supper for me; but in the midet 
of my wonder, my thoughts wandered off to something quite 
different, something I didn’t want to think about then; so I 
looked up at the great oaks, aud tried to guess at their value; 
but the next moment came the recollection that the noblest of 
those bg trees, wilh its huge girth of trunk, and its wide- 
spreading branches, was worth nothing compared to—well— 
to a certain bright stone which seemed to be still sparkling 
before my eyes. I had been reared honestly, if ever a iad has, 
and thief would have been nigh as bad a name to me as mur- 
derer; but yet, somehow I coulda’t f »r the life of me get that 
ring out of my head. __I thought of it buried in the grouod 
doing no one any good, and of what J mignt do were it mine 
to x ll. My mother s»oulda’t pinch and tret hersell any longer 
to make both ends meet; my father shouldn’t sigh as he saw 
the loads ui wood going past our door to the carpenter's at 
Hilbury; and Margare'—M.rgaret and | would be as happy 
as the day was loog, mar cd aad settied in the dear old house. 
But bai! What rubbish ail this wa, whena the ring would 
be in the squire’s vault to-morrow nigat, and we were like to 
be on the parish before masy months were over our heads. 
When £ had come to this, 1 had come also to the stile leading 
into the fir-wood. I would not give myself time for any more 
such fancies; 80 I put my best foot foremost, and svoa was 
clear of the wuod, aud trampiog along the raised path thal led 
to my father’s door. 

The old peopie were very low that night, for they felt the 
mistress’ loss all the more for their own troubles. “ They 
say it was quite sudden, Phil,” my father said, as he cut tue 
cheese and passed my mug of beer. ‘Mr. Stark the butler 





ay the doctor. All through ove dreary winter, she hardly 
fet her bed ; and when the spring came, and she was begin- 





was down in the village this afternoon, and be said she had 
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only been ill for three days, and no one thought of danger till 
an hour or two before she died. The squire would have sent 
off thea for some grand doctor, but just as the groom was 
starting, she died, al' in a minute asit were.” ‘She isn’t 
much changed, is she, Pail?” my mother asked. I didn’t half 
like talking about her, but I made shift to answer pretty 
quietly: “ No, nota bit. Except for her being so white and 
still, you'd scarcely know she was dead ; but I’m just tired out, 
so I think I'll be off to bed; ” and I left them together, and 
climbed up the steep staircase to my attic. 

I was tired enough, but 1 coulda’t sleep. Even when I did 
doze off for a few minutes, it was only into a confused dream, 
in which I always saw that riog. Now I was digging for it 
madly in a huge heap of shaviogs; now I was in church with 
Margaret, and the parson would not read the marriage-service 
for us till I put the ring on her filoger; and now | was buried, 

ressed down by the damp stifling earth, but holding it tight. 

got up at last in the early dawn, and, pushing my window 
open, leaned out for a breath of air. P'thought it was the 
close hot room that had oppressed me, and I threw on ay 
clothes, and went down to the river for a bathe; but when 
got there, I didn’t care to go into the water, and sat down in- 
stead upon the bank, staring at the rushes for a good hour. 
I didn’t fight against my fancies now. The temptation had 
got me, body and sou). Ah, well! I didn’t know then, ae I do 
now, that it’s the first thoughts which do the harm. Ifa man 
once lets himself go on thinking of what he ougbt to drive out 
of his mind at once, he’s lost, He can’t get rid of his ugly 
notions afterwards. When I walked away from the river, I 
was a changed man, hardened and reckless. That day was 
not like other days. The busy little village looked dull en- 
ough with the shop-windows closed, and the people, each 
with some bit of black about them, standing loitering on the 
street-corners, watching for the funeral procession. My father 
and mother went to the churchyard, but I had to be at the 
Hall. It was a very — simple business. When the old 
banker at Hilbury had been buried the year before, there had 
been twice as many carriages and plumes; but the squire had 
always hated fuss and show, and he was too heavy-hearted 
now to think of anything but his own grief. His sister was 
there, and my lady’s brother, and one or two cousins, and 
these, with the doctor and the parson, and some of the old 
servants, made the whole party, except the little fair-haired 
boy who held his father’s hand when they went down into the 
vault—that same vault, Miss Hester, in which your own 


mother was laid but yesierday. You know where it is in the| the dark row of coffins ranged round the stone floor. 
churchyard,foot a stone’s throw from the chancel windows. 
Well, 1. was all over, and the heavy stone had beer let fall 
again, and when the crowd scattered, there was scarcly a 


dry eye among them. 


We went home by and by, and the shutters were taken | of light showed there. 
down, and father and I sat down to our bench ; but somehow, | could do the work silently enough ! 
neither of us were in the mood for work. He never did much 


THE ALBION. 


lage beneath died out. When the last glimmer of candle-light 
was gone from the sexton’s windows just below me, I started 
up, and half ran, half scrambled down‘the hillside. This time, 
I stopped by the wicket-gate that led into the sexton’s garden, 
lifted the latch silently, and stole across the grass, not to the 
cottage-door, but to the little shed beyond, and stepping in, I 
felt cantiously with my hand along the wall. es; there 
stood the spade and pickaxe as I had seen them two hours 
ago. It was the pickaxe I wanted; and lifting it on to my 
shoulder, I crept back, over the litle grass-plot, and out into 
the lane. Dark as it was, I felt as if a hundred eyes were 
watching me then. Pantiog, and with shaking knees, I 
climbed up the bank, and over the churchyard wall, and grop- 
ed my way to the corner where I had left my tools. By the 
dim moonlight, I could just see the white heap of stones, but 
it took me a long while to find my parcel. I had it at last, 
and with it in one band, and the pickaxe in the other, I struck 
acress the churchyard to—to the vault. You know now what 1 
meant to do: I was going to rob the dead. 

I stumbled twice over the low footstoaes, which I could not 
see. Ounce I fell, bruising my knee; but I got there at last. If 
I nado’t known the place so well, I should hardly bave been 
able to find it; but I had taken my bearings that morning, and 
[could just see the sharp point of the marble monument 
standing out egainst the gray sky. The stone I had to lift 
was not many inches off, and, stooping down, I felt for it 
upon the ground. I soon found the rough edge, more by my 
tiogers than my eyes, and then I knew whereabouts to stick in 
my pickaxe. hen I had done this, the loose soil round so 
lately disturbed made my work easy enough, and though it 
cost me a tough strain, | had the stone up before you could 
count a hundred. 1 did not wait a moment. I was like one 
possessed as I went on bands and knees down the narrow 
slippery stone steps into the vault. I was scared enougb, and 
though the perspiration was running down my face, I was all 
of a cold shiver. But yet I verily believe that if —\ had 
come upon me then, I should have killed them. here was 
just a glimmer of light thrown into the vault from the opening 
above, but notenough for me. It helped me, however, to 
push back the slide of my Jantern, and stick in my bit of can- 
dle, and then I groped my way on to the furthest side of the 
vault, and struck a match. It fizze', blazed up, and went 
out. With a muttered oath—it waso’t of.en that I swore, but 
I did then—I tried another, and this time it kept alight till the 
wick of the candle caught, and showed the vaulted on — 

i 

not want to look at them. I closed up the lantern, and put- 
ting it on the ground with its light side towards the one coffia 
J wanted, | went back to the steps, to find out if there was aoy 
glimmer to be seen above. No. I was safe so far: no spark 
Now for my screw-driver. If only I 
The first noise of my 
effort was startling, and I scarcely dared try another; but [ 


now, though he liked to petter about among his tools, and| remembered that the vault lay deep, and that there were no 


watch all that went on. 


To-day, he soon put them by, and 


houses within a furlong of it. At anyrate, I was in for it now, 


stood leaning over the half-door looking down the street,| and [ got used to the sound as I bent desperately to my task. 


while I planed and hammered, or sat idly twirling the foot- 


rule between my fiogers. 


for carpentering to-day,” my father said at last, as he turned 
bis head and caught sight of my listless figure ; “ put there'll be 
more need for work than ever there war, for we always knew 


Tue oaken lid had been tightly screwed, I knew, but that once 


“ Ah, lad, you 've not much heart! opew, the business was done—for the time had been too short I 
to make a leaden coffin also. Screw after screw came out, | three children, aged respectively ten, eight, and three, t 
All at once, I fancied I heard a| him to lift them “into that big basket,” that they might sit 


and yet there were more. 


sound above, and my heart stopped bea ing, and I stood still as | on “ those pretty red cushions.” 


October 10 


when the wonderful news got abroad, and the equire contriv- 
ed to send me away from home on some business of his own 
for a year or two. When I came back, it was the dear lady 
herself who set me going in my tather’s business, and helped 
me on to my —-_ with garet. She had a baby girl 
then, your mother, Miss Hester, and she lived on for fifteen 
years.” He stopped, took the ring again in his hand, and 
turned it over, sighing wearily. “’Tis sixty years back, aod 
it seems but yesterday,” he repeated as he gave itme. “An 
ill conscience is a fearful thing, Miss Hester.” 


THE BABES IN THE CLOUDS. 
AN AMERICAN TRUE STORY. 


Just ten years ago, there suddenly burst upon the western 
world, a magnificent stranger from foreign parts, “ with all 
his travelling glories on.” It was the great comet of 1858, on 
the grand tour of the universe. 

It seemed strange that petty human life could go on as 
usual, with its eating and drinking, toiling, trafficking, and 
pleasuring, while that “flaming minister,” on his _billion- 
leagued circuit, was preaching the wonders of infinite im- 
mensity and power, and the nothingness of earth. But science 
has robbed celestial apparitions of their old portentous signi- 
ficance. The comet no longer runs his kindling race, like 
Vich-Alpine’s henchman, with his fiery cross, announcing 
war and disaster, 


Herald of battle, fate, and fear. 


He is on his own business ; not ours. 

Under the tail of this particular comet doubtless many a 
tale of love was told—in the light of his swift splendours many 
a tender look exchanged. The astronomer coolly swept the 
starry field with his glass, unawed by the irregular night- 
guard patrolling the heavens, and the robber snd murderer 
disdained the awful witness. He left us as he found us— 
joined to our mortal idols—wise in our own conceit, weak, 
and worldly, and wicked, but no castaways of the universe 
after all. 

We remember that comet-summer, not so much for its great 
astronomical event, as for two singular incidents that more 
nearly touched our humaa sympathies, which will grovel in 
poor earthly affairs, eves within sight of the most august ce- 
lestial phenomena. 

Oae pleasant Saturday afternoon during the comet’s ap- 
pearance, an aeronaut, alter a prosperous voyage, descended 
upon a farm in the neighbourhood of a large market town, in 
one of the western states. He was soon surrounded by a 
curious group of the farmer’s family and labourers, ail asking 
eager questions about the voyage aod management of the 
balloon. That, secured by an anchor and a rope in the band 
of the aeronaut, its car but a foot or two above the und, 
was swaying lazily backward and forward in the evening air. 
It was a good deal out of wind, and was a sleepy and inno 
cen: monster in the eyes of the farmer, who, with the owner’s 
permission, led it up to his house, where, as he said, he 
could “ hitch iv” to his fence. But before he thus secured it, his 


begged 








While the atteation of the 


where to look for help before, and 1 doubt the squire will not| the dead around me, grasping the hammer in my hand. It|seronaut was diverted by more curious questioners from 4 


be much at the Hall now.” 


the day wore on, and the evening came, and my mother look 
ed into the workshop, and bade me come to supper. 


When 


“ Maybe not,” I made answer,| came again, and I knew it this time for the screech of the 
and then I got up and walked straight away to the lathe. 1 
didn’t want to talk or be talked to, for a strange savage feel- 
ing had got hold of me, and I was half afraid of mysel!. So 


night ow! in the churchtower. 


It I could but bave wrung its 
neck for the fright it bad given me! 


To work again: more 
heavy lid. 


it was over, father reached down his pipe from the mantel-| glimmer of the Jantern fell on the dead face, as unchanged as 


shelf. 


He and [ mostly had a smoke together on the green| on that first day when I had gone upto the Hall. I could 
in the twilight, and I saw that he was waiting for me, but | 
did not mean to go out with him to-night; so I spoke up ina 


dogged kind of way and said : “ [ promised to get over to Ket-| dark eyes seemed to give a blue shade to tue eye-lids closed 
tlethorpe, to take the order for that linen-press: there "1! be| over them; and how the long lashes lay on the white cheek, 


time to get there and back before dark.” “ Nay, nay, my lad,’ 
father answered ; “sure there ’s no such haste.” 
is ;” and I spoke the more sharply, as I saw father’s wonder 
ing look. “It won't do to let a job slip into Gleig’s hands 
for waat of looking after it ourselves.” 


Lill.” 


went out, and I wanted to do it quietly. 


So I waited up there till I saw my father strolling, pipe in 
lates 
that my mother was wasbing up in the back-kitchen, and then 
1 went softly down, and through the wood-yard to the work-|—in my hand. 


mouth, toward the green, and knew by the clattering 


shop. Once io there, I turned the key, and looked about me 


untouched for perhaps a dozen years. 


dock, and so struck into the sandy lane—you know it well 


Miss Hester—which runs along by the churchyard wall. In 


two minutes more, I was over the wall, and skirting it inside 


At the corner close by, I knew there were some loose stones. 
I knelt down by these, pushed aside two or three, laid my par-| have pulled it down. 
cel down between them, and piled the stones carefully up 
ben I looked cautiously ali 

round, to be sure that I was not seen, and vaulting over the 
Now I could 
I went round 
by the sexton’s house, which stood near the churchyard gate, 


again, so that they hid it. T 


low wall, slid down the steep green bank. 
breathe again, for I didn’t care who met me. 


“ Yes, there 


“ Well, well;” and 
the old man made no more objections, for I think he saw that| there. 
my mind was made up. At the door, [ turned to say: “ Don’t 


before I forced myself back to my work. Even then, the still 
white face was before me, close to mine. I would bave hid- 


,| a8 well, 


in the dim light. 
I tried to draw it off; but slender as the 


—but turther it would not go. 
It was coming now! I felt it slip. 


brown eyes looking fixedly at me. 


ing, across the churchyard, over the wall,and now l bad 


,| Was a light in the hall win 


unconscious on the stones; but 
bending over me, and I could just pant out: ‘The vault! my 
lady!’ before I fainted dead away.” ° 

be old man paused for a moment, took a deep breath, and 
passed his wriokled hand through his hair. 


but I did not go in there; I only looked well at it, and at the| they found tue lady sitting upright in her coftia—alive, though 


little outhouse hard by, as I 


I could. 


fo. .2e moon was you 

I heard the church cloc 
level ground, and 
ward the village. 


passed, and then i was away 
over the moors to Kettlethorpe. I walked fast, not whistling, 
not thinking, only trying to get over the ground as quickly as 


trembling, and sorely scared—and the diamond ring lay on 
the floor. 


When I came out of my long swoon, it was the squire 
who stood alone by my ide, and first heard my story. 
He forgave me then and there. 


Bat after that night of horror, 1 would not have stolen a far- 


I wasn’t in a hurry now, though the night-wind blew chill | owa father ever heard the whole history from me, and 


damp grass, and watched till one by one the lights in the yil- 








in my face,and made me shiver: I sat down on a tutt of| gave it out that there had been good reasons for pon ln 
djguesses made 


vault that night. But there were some shrew 





I threw back the lace-covering from the body, and the} monster. 


den it under the lace again, but then I must cover the hands j 
I thought of my own spotted handkerchief; but|and faces, and nothing could t 
something—I don’t know what—kept me from laying that| shape, eailing triumphantly away, with its precious booty, like 
Best get the riog off, and be away from the place. It|an aerial privateer, the poor ) 

was on tbe left hand, the one that lay underneath, and the | speechless ; but the mother, frantic with grief, still stretched 
‘ou sit up, mother. I may be late, if I happen to light on T'om| clammy touch of the fingers made me shudder; but I held 
“ You ain’t going to the public, Pail!” she asked anxi-| them fas', for I saw the diamond glitterin 
ously. “I can’t tell,” eays I, and shut to the door, just hearing 
father’s word : “ Let the Jad alone, missus; he’ll come to no 
harm,” as I tramped up-stairs. I had something to do before I 


nger was, the ring 
would not slide along it. It seemed fixed there as though no | assurances that the balloon would ascend within thirty miles 
power on earth could move it. I wrenched at it with my | of the town, and that all might be well with the children, pro- 
own big trembling fingers, and got it as far as the first joint| vided it did not come down in water, or in deep woods. In 
Whatshould Ido? Of sud-| the event of its descending in a favourable spot, there was but 
den, 1 stooped down, and took it firmly between my teeth.|one danger to be apprehended ; the thought that the elder 
It was off—in my mouth | child might step out, leaving the younger in the balloon. 
Just for one instant, I saw it lying in my | Then, it might again rise, and continue its voyage. 
.| palm, aad then—I saw something else. A goblin? No; but 
Some tools were lying on the bench, and from these I chose 
two or three—a sharp screw-driver, a bammer, and a wedge. 
Then I went to a cupboard, and pushing back some boxes and 
parcels, came upon an old dark-lantero that had stood there| turned to stone. 
I had to look in an- 
other closet for a bit of candle and some matches; but I had 
them all at last, tied up the tools and lantern in a scrap of 
matting, slipped the candle ond matches in my pocket, un- 
locked the workshop door, and then crossing it, weut out with 
= bundle in my hand by a side-door at the opposite en, 
which led, not into the village street, but into a cart-track, 
hardly ever used, and then into a paddock, shut in by high| broken through the rotten park paling, and was tearing 
hedges. There was no one in sight as I ran across the pai-| through the fern and long — on towards the Hall. There 
iow, and I made for it. I fandied was home ; 
I saw her gaining on me ; I seemed to hear the rustling of the | that above was God; that wherever Se ft or clash, 
grave-clothes at my ear; but | struggled on—up the broad | living under 
flight of steps,and rang the great bell,as though I would 


‘The lady had been in some strange deatulike fit, rol ' 
till my rough usage brought a flow of blood, and so revived | child, saying tenderly: “ Tuis is all sister has to make you 
y business was soon done, but yet it was quite | her. 
c*~\ when I turned my face homeward—darker than usual, 
, and the driving clouds hid the stars. 
strike tea as I crossed the last bit of | brought about a good end, and he was too happy to be hard. 
began to make my way down the slope to- 


For once, an ill deed had 


thing’s worth to save my life. No one but the squire and my | must pray all the harder, 


neighbouring farm, this rash father lifted his darlings one by 
one into the car. Chubby little Johnny proved the “ ounce 
too much” for the aerial camel, and ht him to the 


screws; and now the last was out, and I could moye the| ground; aad then, unluckily, not the baby, but the eldest hope 


of the family, was lifted out. The relief was too great for the 
he volatile creature’s spirits rose at once, he 
jerked his h»lter out of the farmer’s hand, and witn a wild 


bound mounted into the air! Vain was the aeronaut’s anchor. 


not bear to look at it; I knew I should see it in my dreams if| lt caught for a moment in a fence, but it tore away, and was 
I did, and yet, somehow, I had noticed everything: how the| off, dangling uselessly after the runaway balloon, which so 


swiftly aad steadily rose that in a few minutes those two little 
white faces peering over the edge of the car grew indistinct, 
and those piteous cries of “ Papa!’ “Mamma!” grew faint 
and fainter, up in the air. 

Wher distance and twilight mists had swallowed up voices 
be seen but tbat dark cruel 


fatuer sank down helpless and 





ner yearning arms toward the i ble heavens, and called 
wildly up into the unanswering void. 
The aeronaut strove to console the wretched parents with 


“Ah no,” repiied the mother, “ Jennie would never stir 


a stain of blood upon the white slender hand, and a pair of | from the car, without Johnnie in her arms! 


The balloon passed directly over the market town, and the 


Icould not move; I could not breathe; I was like one| children seeing many people in the streets, stretched out their 
Slowly the head lying in the coffin turned, | hands and cried loudly for belp. But the villagers though 
and the pale lips moved, and the hand—the stained hand—| they saw the bright little heads, heard no call. 

where the ring had been, grasped feet ly the edge of the coffio, 
and then—theu the whoie figure stirred, and tried to get up! 
I turned at that, and with a frightful cry, dashed the ring to| on some voyage of discovery, some little cherubic venture of 
the floor, and fled, mad with terror, up the stone stairs. On, 
on! never stopping, never looking round ; breathless, gasp- | islands of sunset spleadour, they 


Amazed at the strange apparition, they might almost have 
thought the translated little creatures small angel navigators 


their own, as, heading toward the rosy cloud-lands acd purple 
sailed deeper and deeper into 
the west, and faded away. 
Some company o had, poor littly sky-waifs! Something 
comforted them, alla: their wild terrors—somethiog 
whispered them that below the night and 


or dead, they would still be in H 


domain, and 
Hie care—that though borne away among the stars, they 


Before they opened it, I had fallen half| could not be lost, for His care would follow them. 
could just see some figures 


When the sunlight all went away, and the great cometcame 
blazing out, little Johnnie was a hensive that the comet 
migit come too near their airy craft, and set it on fire with a 
whisk of its dreadful tail. But when his sister assured him 
that that fiery dragon was “as much as twenty miles away,” 


“That's my story, Miss Hester. When they got to the vault, | and that God wouldn’t let him burt them, he was tranquiilized, 


but soon afterward, said, “I wish he would come a little 
nearer, 80 I could warm myseli—l’m so cold!” 
Then Jennie took off her aprov, and wrapped it about the 


warm, darling, bat she'll hug you close in ber arms, and we 
will say our prayers aud you sball go to sleep.” 
“Why, how can 1 say my prayers, before I have my sun- 
per?” asked little Johnnie. 
“Sister hasn't any supper for you, ate ees es We 
x ennie. 
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little clasped hands, and sobbed out their sorrowful, “ Our 
Father,” and then that quaint little supplementary prayer : 


Now I Jay me down to Tr" 
1 op bee Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 

* I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


“There! God heard that, easy; for we are close to Him, 
up here,” said i t little Johnnie. 

Doubtless Divine Love stouped to the little ones, and folded 
them in perfect peace—for soon the younger, sitting on the 
bottom of the car, with his head leaning against his sister's 
knee, slept as soundly as though he were lying in his own little 
bed, at home; while the elder watched quietly through the 
long, long hours, and the car floated gently on in tae still 
night air, till it began to sway and rock on the fresh 
morving wind. 

Who can divine that simple little child’s thoughts, specula- 
tions, and wild imaginiogs, while watching through those 
hours? She may have feared coming in collision with a 
meteor—for many were abroad that night, scouts and heralds 
of the great comet—or perhaps being cast away on some de- 
solate star-island, and more dreary still, floating and floating 
on, night and day, till they should both die of cold and hun- 
ger. Poor babes in the clouds! 

At lengtb, a happy chance, or Provideoce—we will sa 
Providence—guided the little girl’s wandering hand to a cor 
connected with the valve; something told her to pull it. At 
once the balloon began to sink, slowly and gently, as though 
let down by tender hands; or as though some celestial pilot 
guided it through the wild currents of air, not letting it drop 
into Jake, or river, lofty wood, or impenetrable swamp, where 
this strange unchild-like experience might have been closed 
by a death of unspeakable horror; but ing it to d d 
as softly as a bird alights,on a spot where human care and 
py, awaited it. 

he sun had not yet risen, but the morning twilight had 
come, when the little girl looking over the edge of the car, 
saw the dear old earth coming nearer—“ rising towards them,” 
she said. But when the car stopped, to her great disappoint- 
ment, it was not on the ground, but caught fast in the top- 
most branches of a tree. Yet she saw they were near a house 
whence he!p might soon come, so she awakened ber brother 
and told him the good news, and together they watched and 
waited for deliverance, hugging each other for joy and for 
warmth; for they were very cold. 

Farmer Burton, who li in a lonely house, on the edge of 
his own private prairie, was a famous sleeper in general, but 
on this particular morning he awoke before the dawn, and, 
though he turned and turned again, he could sleep no more. 
So, at last, he said to his good wife, whom he had kindly 
awakened to inform her of his unaccountable insomnolence, 
“I's po use ; 1’]] just get up and dress, and have a look at 
the comet.” 

The next that worthy woman heard from her wakeful 
spouse, was a frightened summons to the outer door.  {t 
seems, that no sooner did he step forth from his house, than 
his eyes fell on a strange portentous shape hanging in a large 

ear-trec, about twenty yards distant. He could see in it no 
ikeness.to anything earthly, and he balf fancied it might be 
the comet, who having put out his light, had come down there 
to perch. In his fright and perplexity, he did what every 
wise man woud do in a like extremity ; he called on his valiant 
wife. Reinforced by her, he drew near the tree, cautiously 
reconnoitring. Surely never pear-tree bore such fruit! 

Suddenly there descended from the thing, a plaintive trem- 
pee litle voice. “Please take usdown. We are very 
cold!” 

Then a second little voice. “And hungry, too. Please 
take us down!” 

“Why, who are you? And where are you?” 

Tke first little voice said: “ We are Mr. Harwood’s little boy 
and girl, and we are Jost in a ba'loon,” 

The second little voice said; “ It’s us, and we runned away 
with a balloon. Please take us down.” 

Dimly comprehending the situation, the farmer getting Fold 
of a dangling rope, succeeded in pulling down the balloon. 

He first lifted out little Johnnie, who ran rapidly a few 
yards towards the house, then turned round, and etoud for a 
few moments, curiously surveying the balloon. The faithful 
little sister was so chilled and exhausted that sbe had to be 
carried into the house, where, trembling and sobbing, she told 
her wonderful story. 

Bi fore sunrise a mounted messenger was dispatched to the 
Harwood home, with glad tidings of great joy. He reached 
it in the afternoon, and a few hours later the children them- 
selves arrived, in state, with banners and music, and conveyed 
in a covered hay-waggoo and fou . 

Joy-belis were rung in the neighbouring town, and in the 
farmer’s brown house, the bappiest family on the Continent 
thanked God that night. 

It would seem that this comet had some occult maddening 
influence on balloons, for during its appearance there occurred 
in anotber western s!ate, an involuntary aseension, similar to 
the one I have related; but more tragical in its termination. 

An aeronaut, while, if 1 remember rightly, repairing the net- 
work of bis balloon, was seated on a slight wooden ross-piece, 
suspenJed under it; the car having been removed, and the 
balloon being held in its position, a few feet from the ground, by 
merely a rope in the band of an assistant. From a too care- 
less grasp, this rope escaped, and in an ins'ant the gigantic 
babble shot upward, carrying the aeronaut on his trail snp- 
port ; a rider more helpless than Mazeppa bound to his Uk 
raine steed ; a voyager more hopeless than s sbhip-wrecked 
sailor sfloat on a spar in mid-ocean. 

The balloon rose rapidly, but unstea lily, swaying and pitch- 
ing in the evening wind. As long as it remained in sight, 
the form of the seronaut could be distinguished, swinging 
bereath it. And, as he was known to be a man of uncom 
mon nerve and presence of mind, it was hoped that even from 
his dizzy perch he might manage to operate on the vslve, or 
at least to puncture a small hole in the balloon, and thus effect 
a descent. Bat such efforts, if he made any, were vain, as, for 
days and nights, there was anxious inquiry and patient search 
over a wide extent of the country, with no result. We gave 
him up. Only wifely love hoped on, and looked and waited. 
At last, in a wild spot, the wreck of the balloon was found, 
and thet was all. Still, wifely love hoped on, until, a month 
or two later, some children nutting in a wood, many miles 
away from where the balloon was found, discovered, halt 
buried in the ground, a strange dark mass, that looked like a 
heap of old clothes, but that there was a something, shapcless 
and fearful, bold ng it together. 

It was thought that the aeronaut parted company from his 
balloon by loosening bis hold on the cords above him, in des- 
perate efforts to open the valve; but be msy, after whirling in 
swift vortices, or plunging and mounting tbrough cloudy 
abysses of air, have become unnerved by the awful silence of 








whelming immensity and infinity, and wearily let go his hold, 
to drop earth ward. 





THE ORDEAL IN ASIA AND AFRICA, 


If an ancient error be indeed a thing for love, a3 the poet 
asserts, trial by ordeal should stand high in the affections of 
mankind, since its antiquity is beyond all question. However 
absurd such a method of testing truth and falsehood may be, 
it has at least the merit of simplicity; making, as it does, a 
pair of scales, a piece of iron, a mouthful of food, or a bowl of 
liquor, do duty for witnesses, council, and jury ; nay, not un- 
frequently supersede the executioner himself. Nor is scrip 
tural warranty Jacking to justify its use; tor the great Jewish 
lawgiver decreed that when the spirit of jealousy came upon 
a man, filliog him with doubts of bis wife’s fidelity, although 
he had no evidence wherewith to justify his suspicion, the 
priest should administer ‘the bitter water that causeth the 
curse’ to the suspected wife, whose body would swell and 
her flesh rot if she had gone astray, while the draught would 
prove a beneficent ove if her jealous lord accused her wrong- 


fally. 

Neither its scriptural justification, its antiquity, nor its sim- 
piicity, has enabled the ordeal to keep the place itjonce held in 

uropean codes ; but it still flourishes in Asia and Africa, as 
it flourished a thoueand years ago, when a traveller wrote: 
“In the Indies, when a man accuses another of a crime puo- 
isbable with death, the custom isto ask the accused if he is 
willing to go through the trial by fire, and if he answers in 
the affirmative, they heat a piece of iron red hot. This done, 
they bid him stretch forth his hand, and upon it they put seven 
leaves of a certain tree, and upon these leaves they put the 
red-hot iron, and in this condition he walks back ward and for- 
ward for some time, and then throws off the iron. Immedi- 
ately after this, they put his hand in a leathern bag, which 
they seal with the prince’s seal; and if, at the end of three 
days, he appears and declares he has suffered no hurt, they 
order him to take out bis hand, when, if no sign of fire is 
visible, they declare him innocent, and his accuser is con- 
demned to pay a sum of gold asa tine, Sometimes they boil 
water in a caldron till it is so hot that no one can touch it; 
then they tbrow an iron ring into |', and command the person 
accused to thrust his hand down and bring out thering. I saw 
& man wao did this, and received n0 manner of hurt.” 

The Hindus acknowledge nine ordeals as orthodox (differ- 
ing in dacger according to the enormity of the offence or the 
caste of the crimina!)—the trial by rice, by the cosha, by fire, 
by water, by boiling oil, by red-hot iron, by the balance, by 
poison, and by images. In cases of trivial theft, the rice or- 
deal ig employed ; in this the suspected thief bas merely to 
chew some dry rice that has been weighed with the salgram 
or sacred stone, and epit it out upon pippal leaves, when, if 
be bas been justly accused, the grain will appear stained with 
blood, or as dry as when he put itin his mouth. When the 
author of Oriental Memoirs was puzzled to accouat tor the 
disappearance of his plate-chest, he yielded to the solicitations 
of his native servants, and tried the detective powers of divin- 
ation. The name of ¢ach servant was enclosed in a ball ot 
some unbuoyant substance, and the balls thrown together into 
a vessel of water: one, and one only, rose te the surface, 
which upon examination was found to contain the name ol 
Harrabby, the gardener. He vebemently prote: ted his inno- 
cence, but was the only individual who objected to the rice 
ordeal being tried there and then. Spite of his objections, he 
was compelled, like the rest, to put a few grains of raw rice 
in his mouth; but all his efforts to moisten it proved ineffect- 
ual—he could only convert it into a dry powder, and was un- 
avimously found guilty. Next morning, he confessed the 
verdict was «leseryed, and told where he had hidden the migs- 
ing property. 

In the trial by the cosba or im age-water, the crimina! 
drioks three draughts of water in which certain sacred images 
have been washeu; and if he lives through a fortnight after- 
wards without being visited by some dreadful calamity ‘trom 
the act of the Deity or of the king,’ his innocence 1s considered 
established. The ordeal of the balance is reserved for women 
and chi'dren, the azed, blind, lame, »nd sick of the stronger 
sex, and the favoured Brabmans. Previous to going through 
this ceremony, it is necessary that both the accused and the 
officiating priest should fast for twenty-four hours, The for- 
mer then bathes ia holy-water, prayers are cff:red up, 
and oblations presented to fire. The beam of the balance 1s 
then adjusted, the cord fixed, and the truth of the scales tested. 
The priests prostrate themselves before the balance, repeating 
sundry incantations while the accused is being carefully 
weighed. After the lapse of six minutes, the accusation, 
written on a piece of paper, is bound on the prisoner’s bead, 
and he invokes his senseless judge in the following terms: 
“ Thou, O Balance, art the mansion of truth ; thou wast an- 
ciently contrived by the deities; declare the truth therefore, 
O giver of success, and clear me from all suspicion. If I am 
guilty, O venerable as my own mother, then sink me down; 
but if innocent, raise me aloft!” A second weighing follows * 
and shouid he prove heavier than before, he is condemned a$ 
guilty ; a result following also upon any accident happening 
to the apparatus ; butif tried in the balance, and found want- 
ingte weight, he goes forth a free and acquitted man. 

be trial by fire consists in walking barefooted into a mass 
of burning pippal leaves; or, as in Siam, over a pit filled with 
burning coals ; in that of boiling oil, the accused has to thrust 
bis hand into a vessel of hot oil. The hot iron ordeal is of a 
more ceremonious character. Nine circles, sixteen fingers in di- 
ameter, aod the same measurement bet ween them, are drawn 
upon the ground. The bauds of the accused are first rubbed 
with rice in the husk, and carefully examined to note avy ex- 
isting marks upon them; sevep pippal leaves are then bound 
with seven threads upon each hand, and the priest gives bim 
a red-hot iron ball to carry as he s:eps in turn from @ircle to 
circle, taking care one of bis feet is always within one of them, 
uoul, on reaching the eighth circle, be gets rid of bis hot ea- 
cumbrance by throwing it into the last of the circles, 80 as to 
burn some grass left therein for the purpose. His hands are 
ther examined, and if the iron has left no marks behind it, be 
is,open to receive the congratulations of his triends. Hagenaar, 
who visited Japan in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
witnessed a Japanese variation of this ordeal, in which a re- 
puted thief held in bis hand a piece of very thin paper bearing 
painted representations of three monstrous deities, on which 
a piece of red hot iron was placed, consuming the paper, but 
leaving the man’s hand unoivjared and unmarked. More 
curious yet is the Hindu water ordeal. The accused siands 
in water reaching nearly to his wais', attended by a Brahman 
staff in hand. A soldier shoots three arrows trom & cane-bow, 
and one man hurries to pick up the forthermost shaft; as he 
takes it from the grounc, another runs towards him trom the 
water's edge; at the same time the ordealist grasps the Brab- 
man’s staff, and dives under water, remaining there until the 
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the upper vigbt, by the comet's fearful compsnionsbip, by 





two arrow-letchersreturo, If be raie<s bis head or apy part 





of his body above the surface of the water before the arrow is 
delivered to the Brahuian, the accusation is considered proved, 
and he suffers avcordingly. In Pegu, they simplify matters, 
merely driving astake into the bed of theriver, of which ac- 
cused and accuser take hold, plunging together under the 
water; and he who remains immersed the longest is held to 
have truth on his side. 

. There are two ways of administering the ordeal by poison : 
in the one, the accused eats a mixture of white arsenic and but- 
ter; in the other, a hooded snake is put into a deep earthen 
pot with a ring or coin, which the accused has to recover with- 
out receiving any injury from the potted reptile. In the trial 
by images, no immediate danger is incurred. Two images— 
one of silver, called Dharma, or the genius of Justice, and one 
of clay or iron, called Adharma—auare placed in a jar; the 
drawing out of the first being equivalent to a verdict of not 
guilty, When the images are not procurable, pictures of them 
on white and black clotb, rolled in dirt, are substituted, and 
prove equally efficacious, 

_ When disputes arise in Borneo, the Dyaks abide by the de- 
cision of their elders; and these, when the evidence is 80 con- 
flicting as to render it difficult to decide upon which side 
right lies, refer the disputants to the trial by ordeal, both 
compl: nt and defendant running equal rick. Sometimes 
two pieces of salt sre placed in water, and the owner of the 
piece dissolving first loses the cause; ora couple of land-shells 
are placed on a plate, and lime-juice squeezed over them ; the 
shell that moves first declaring the guilt or innocence oi the 
person it represent, accordingly as motion or rest has been 
chosen to decide the knotty point. Sometimes each provides 
& wax taper of a certain size ; the two tapers are ligtted at the 
same moment, and whichever is extinguished first, extinguishes 
the hopes of its owner. But the method most in favour with 
the Dyaks is the simple one of the disputan's plunging their 
heads under water together; the first to put up his face to 
take breath losing the case thereby. 

In Africa, where humanity is at its worst, and godless races 
of men are the rule, the ordeal, in its cruelest shape, is uni- 
versally practised. When Father Dos Santos tried his skill at 
christianising the Kaffirs, he found them full of faith in their 
three ordeals—the xoqua, lucasse, and calang. The first 
named consisted in licking a bar of red-hot iron; the second, 
in drinking a bow! of poison, bringing instant death to the 
guilty; and in the third, the accused drank a bitter beverage, 
the smallest quantity of which sufficed to choke him, if he 
deserved it. The good Father himself seems to have had no 
doubts of the justice of the verdicts given by these several or- 
deals, nor could he consistently impugn them, seeing that he 
believed in the existence of a well in Sardinia, the water of 
which deprived of sight any one guilty of theft or falsehood, 
while it strengthened the eyesight of the innocent. Merolla 
mentions several ordeals in vogue among the natives of Congo, 
such as passing a red-hot iron over the naked leg; drinking 
water in which hot iron had been quenched; putting a soft 
banana root into the delinquent’s mouth, that would infalli- 
bly stick to his teeth if he were guilty; and administering a 
composition of serpent’s flesh aud the juice of herbs, called 
bolungo, that caused the guilty one to swoon away. In 
another, a wizard took a long woollen or linen thread, and 
holding ove end himeelt, gave the other to the supposed thief; 
he then applied a red-hot iron to the middle of the thread ; and 
if it burned, which was not very unlikely, the accused had to 
make good the article stolen. Equally simple was the man- 
ner of settling disputes as to the ownership of property. 
‘* Two obstinate fellows being at law together, and the truth 
being hard to be got out of them, the judge summons them 
both to appear before him, where being come, be fixes to each 
of their foreheads a eea-shel), and at the same time commands 
them to bow down their heads; and he that the shell first 
drops from is taken for the liar.” 

The natives of death-dealing Sierra Leone have boundless 
faith in the judicial powers of an infusion called red-water, 
possessing violent emetic and purgative properties. Suppos- 
ing Quashee is suspected of bewitching a neighbour, or ac- 
cusca of mistaking somebody else’s belongings for hie own, he 
betakes himself to the nearest town, and informs the head-man 
that he wishes to drink the red-water there. If the head-man 
is agreeab'e, Quashee takes up bis quarters in the town, keep- 
ing himesclt as private as possitl, for two or three months, 
uvtil be receives the regular three days’ notice of the day of 
trial, The trial takes place in the open air, in the*most pub- 
lic manner, The accused, haviog fasted for twelve hours, 
takes his place on a stool some three feet high (standing un a 
number of fresh plantain leaves), with one hand resting on 
his thigh, and the other held up inthe air. A circle, eight 
feet. in diameter, is then drawn round the stool, into which the 
public are forbidden to intrude. The ceremony begins by the 
ring being entered by the concoctor of the red-water, carrying 
the y ingredi a brass pan, a pestle and mortar, 
and a large calabasb. After exhibiting the bark, and osten- 
tatiously washing bis hands and bis tools, ths operator sets to 
work at grinding the bark into powder, mixing it with water 
in the pan, and stirring it until it froths, when it is pronounced 
fit for use. Certain prayers are pronounced, and Quasbee 
solemnly enjoined to confess bis guilt; he declines, and the 
ceremony proceeds, Washing his mouth, that all may see he 
has nothing therein, he eatsa little rice, and calls down curses 
upon bis own bead if he is guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge. The red-water is then handed to him, about half a 
pint at a time, and druok as quickly as possible ; the dose be- 
ing repeated eight, ten, twelve, or sixteen times, until the rice 
is ejected from the stomach upon the plantain leaves. If that 
desirable consummation be effected, Quashee is again a free 
man, and more than that, is held in bigh hopvour for the re- 
mainder of his life, as one who has drunk the red-water. 
Should the draught prove inefficacious, he receives the punish- 
ment allotted for his offence; but if, unluckily, the red-water 
acts 88 a purgative—the “spoiling of the red-water” es it is 
termed—he is punished by his being gold into slavery. Some- 
times he contrives to escape this in his own person; but in 
such « case, the punishment hangs over bis descendants; and 
a youog fellow may be sold as a slave, because his grandfather 
or gran’motber spoiled the red-water years before he came 
into the world. 

The ordeal of red water, or something equivalent to it, is 
| practised by all negro tribes north of the Zambezi. The 
Barotse content themselves with aiministering the liquor to 
a dog or a cock, but such consideration for bumankind is un- 
common. Io Angola, the infusion used is virulently poison- 
ous, and hundreds perish by it every year; indeed, the ac- 
cused has no chance of escaping, for, should his stomach prove 
rebellious, and reject the poison, the accuser has only to re- 
| iterate the charge, and the dose is repeated until his enemy 
| dies. The wives of an African chieftain hold their lives by a 
very precarious tenure, for if their lord and master take it into 
his head that rny of hie belpmates bave bewitched him—a 
fancy such gentlemen are spt to take upon the slightest pro- 











vocation—he sends for the witch doctor, and while that im- 
portant individual is concocting his goho, or mauve, or what. 
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ever the infusion may be called, the wives are turned out into 
the fields, and not permitted to break their fast till they have 
gone through the ordeal; that is, drunk a certain quantity of 
the horrid stuff, with one hand held to heaven: those who 
vomit the noxious draught being declared good and true 
wives, the less fortunate ones being forthwith burned ; yet 
such is the fate of the sex in the truth of the trial, that if the 
slightest imputation is cast upon one of them, sbe eagerly 
clamours to be put to the test. The men, too, are equally 
ready. “If you doubt my word,” said the Manganja chief 
Chibisa, when Dr, Livingstone ventured to demur at accept- 
ing his assurances that he had never made war unjustly, 
“ give me the mauve to drink!” His confidence, however, 
Was not to be so much wondered at, as he had drunk it again 
and again, with flattering results. Nor was he a solitary in- 
stance, for when Livingstone arrived at the fort ct Mount 
Z mba, he found the people drinking, dancing, and drumming, 
t» celehrote their chiefiain having passed successfully through 
the same trial. 

= 4 svyctsecial Africa, the ordeal drink is a poisonous 
draught called mboundon, which helps ma’erially to thin the 
population. The equatorial savage can bardly believe in any 


great man dying a natural death; he must bave been bewilch- | sa: 


ed by somebody ; so, when a chief dies, the fetich-man has to 
fiad out who is responsible for the untoward event, and for 
his reputation’s sake, he is sure to find out that somebody be- 
witched the dead man ; and whoever he names, is compelled 
to drink the mboundon. M. Du Chaillu saw three unfortu- 
nate women succumh to the fatal test, and as they fell, their 
heads were struck off; and upon another occasion, had the 
pleasure of witnessing three young men escape, but only after 
a dreadful struggle with the poison. ‘I haveseen,” says that 
enterprising traveller, “‘a poor drinker fall down deal, with 
blood gushing from eyes, nose, and mouth, in five minutes.” It 
is not surprising that many negrves run away from home 
never to return rather than risk such a “lickering up.” The 
witch-doctors possess the secret of drinking the mboundon 
with impunity, although they become mad-druok under its 
ivfluence; but their ravings are received as inspirations, and 
respected accordingly, A Camma doctor, one Olonga, drank 
the borrid drink when M. Du Chaillu was there. Tue mboun- 
don root was scraped into a bowl, and a pint of water poured 
uron it; in a minute or so, fermentation took place, and the 
water became tinted with red. As soon as the fermentation 
subsided, Olonga advanced and emptied the bow] ata draught. 
In five minutes, his eyes became bloodshot, his speech grew 
thick, his limbs twitched convulsively, he staggered about, and 
battled wildly with the air. This was the moment of inspira- 
tion, and questions poured in upon him; but the doctor was 
too hopelessly drunk to answer. While this was going on, 
the people siting round beat the ground with their sticks as 
they sang :— 


. If be isa witch, let the mboundon kill him; 
If he is not, let the mboundon go out! 


The tangena of Madegascar is another poison ordeal 
through which intended vicums sometimes pass unecathed. 
In 1860, the Governor of Mananjara accused certain indivi- 
duals, of whom he wished to get rid, of violating the law for- 
bidding Christian worship. Accused and accuser were sum- 
moned to the capital, to abide the test of thetangena. In this 
instance, it was tried vicariously, the supposed Christians 
being represented by three of the queen’s slaves, who drank 
the poison without injuring themselves; it was then given to 
a dog, and he too survived the trial. This was conclusive. 
The accused were liberated, and the governor, hoisted with 
h’s own petard, was put to deaib. This ordeal was afterwards 
abolished by Radama IL, who, as he struggled in the hands 
of his assassins, was able to say what few savage kings could : 
“ ] nave shed no blood !” 

Nowhere in Africa do we now find anything like the smoke 
ordeal, existing in the Canaries when the Guanches peopled 
the famous Fortunate Isles, and used upon one occasion to 
settle the rightto the throne. Inthe year 1377, King John of 
Castile sent a fleet under Martin de Avendano to ravage the 
coasts of Eogland and France. The fleet was dispersed by 
adverse winds, and the admiral’s ship took refuge at 
Lancerota, where the Spaniards received a hearty welcome. 
Avendano became a guest at the king’s palace, and made bim- 
self eo agregable to his entertainer’s wife, tbat a half-Spanish 
princess was added to the royal family. The Princess Yeo 
afterwards became the wile of one who eventually acquired 
the crown, and bore him a son; but when the time came for 
the latter to succeed his father, the Guanches disputed his 
right to the throne, on the ground tbat his mother was not of 
noble blood, being the daughter of a suanger. A council was 
held, and it was resolved to shut up Yeo with three female 
tlaves in the house of King Gonzanius, and there smoke them. 
By the advice of a friendly old woman, Yeo contrived to 
conceal a large sponge moistened with water in the room, 
and when the smoke became troublesome, held it to her 
mouth and nostrils; and so it came to pass that when the 
door was opened, ber companions were found dead ; but Yeo 
stepped triumphantly out of the chamber, to be at once de- 
clared noble and legitimate, and see her son acknowledged as 
the rightful mozarch of the islands. 

—— 9 


ALE: OLD AND NEW. 


The Egyptians drank their beer hundreds of centuries ago, 
aod they drink it now. It is, however, what Beaumont would 
have called “a muddy drench,” tatting too much of earth, 
and the malt retaining a scurvy touch of the dull band that 
sowed it. Warriors under the feathery palms of Philw, with 
the arpa of Ezypt on their belmets, and the vulture wiogs for 
their crests, quaffed that horrible beer. The Nile boatmen 

ive it you sull. It is whitish, thick, and sour, like the worst 
) obo. brew. At the foot of the Pyramids, with their backs 
to the hot stone blocks, the warriors of the Pharaohs drank 
that execrable tap; and with the bliss of ignorance no doubt 
discussed the various merits of the Barclay and Perkinses of 
Thebes and Ediov. That was the poor but improvable bev- 
erage which Joseph and bis brethbrea quaff-d, and which sup 
ported the Israelites at their toilsome tasks in those brick- 
tivids whose fires have long gone out. It must have been 
tossed off in those tremendous ‘lombs of the Kings at Thebes, 
as the swarthy workmen rested after colouring their four- 
teenth room of hieroglypbics, and sat down to sup snugly 
upon onions just within the keen black shadow of the scorch- 
ing doorway hewn equare in the rock, waiting till the high 
pri et himself came down at sunset, with all his fan-bearers, 
aod harpers, and spearmen, to see the great alabaster sarco- 
phagus fashioning for the king soon to be gathered to his 
ia bers by natural causes and the help of a purple cushion or 
two. It was “beer” (“ boozy” they call it now) that inspired 
the Egyptians when they tore pell-mell over the desert alter 
the Israelites; beer that led them on to battle with the Ro- 
mans, to keep the crown on Cleopatra’s head ; beer that—but, 
perhaps, as it was beer that led them to do all the good things 





they did, and all the evil, we may refer our readers for the rest 
of their deeds to Egyptian bistory. 

There is no doubt that all the Scythian and Tartaric races 
brought from those great graeey plains, where they had tend- 
ed their miles of sheep, bags of seeds from the huge tracts of 
cora they had raised, and also the knowledge how to brew 
from it a strong water, for raising the epirits after bat- 
tle, good after long rides of fiight or pursuit, good to make 
Tartar men fierce and bold, but apt too, in over doses, to make 
Tartar men cruel, raving, bloodthirsty and mad. Pliny speaks 
of this corn wine as common in Gaul, Spain, and, indeed, all 
through the west of Europe. Pliny praises the Spaniards for 
making this beer so that it could be kept good a long time, 
and then appends his moral : 

“So exquisite is the art of mankind in gratifying their 
vicious appetites that they have thus invented a method to 
make even water itself intoxicating.” 

Or does it prove only that nature bas in every country pro- 
vided a stimulus, harmless in moderation, which sba!! refresh 
weary nature, lessen exhaustion, and repair the losses produc- 
ed by excitement, labour, and anxiety ? 

Isidore, describing the beverage of the ancient Britons, 


ys: 

“The grain is steeped in water and made to germinate, by 
which its spirits are excited and set at liberty; it is then dried 
and ground; after which it is infused in a certain quantity of 
water, which, being fermented, becomes a pleasant, warming, 
strengthening, and intoxicating liquor.” 

Oar rude forefathers made beer of wheat, oats, and millet. 
The Picts, we believe, made a drink of heather, the secret of 
which perished in a general engagement which swept away 
the last of the race. At least, Sir Walter, who knew every- 
thing about the Jand of the heather, used to relate some such 
tradition with much gusto. Perhaps, after all, the Pict drink 
was only another form of whisky, and the alchemists did not 
discover aqua vitze, and mistake it for the Elixir of Life, as 
genera'ly reported, after all. 

The Welsh, who fought against Edward and his mailed 
mep, and went cheerfully to death, led by three thousand 
drunken harpers, playing madly The Men of Harlech, aod 
Of a Noble Race was Sbenkin, and those bare-legged sinewy 
Scotch who wrestled with the enemies of Bruce, Wallace, and 
the Douglas, had two kinds of ale: common ale and spiced 
ale. One of their old laws specifies: 

“If a farmer have no mead he shall pay two casks 
of spiced ale, or four casks of common ale, for one cask of 
mead.” 

Wine was no doubt slowin reaching Wales, the purple 
casks of Gascon and Burgundian wine baving to Ee by too 
many a Norman gate to reach Wales often safely, or with- 
out payivg heavy toll. Fed on bad beer, no wonder 
the Welshmen went down before the charge of the Norman 
knights. 

Is beer as good as it used to be? Was it always the custom, 
when hops were dear, to add liquorice and black resin to give 
flavour, tone, and colour? Did molasses, raw grain, and 
sugar, olten take the place of malt? Were brewers’ chemists 
always as < eee honest, above-board, and ingenious, as 
they now are 

If gentian, bitter wort root, marsh trefoil, and quassia, were 
used formeriy instead of hops, we did not know it, and were 
therefore happy. We used to feela kind of warmth after a 
draught of good ale, and never knew that it was derived from 
capsicum ; or that the solid crest of froth came from the stim- 
ulating iofluence of salts of steel and copperas. Is it possible 
that the beer we used to quaff at Putney, after boating, and 
thought nectar, was made irom flown malt, cocculus indicus, 
the bitter bean of St. Ignatius, tobacco, or the poisonous nux 
vomica? That sweet flavour was honey, that refreshing 
headyness carraway and coriander seeds, that effervescence 
jalap, that indescribable something we used to fondly term 
“the strawberry flavour,” was composed of ginger, grains of 
paradise, orange-peel, long pepper, opium, barishorn shavings, 
marble dust, egg-shells, and oyster-shells (to check acidity), 
sub-carbonate of sods, magnesis, and potassa. Such was the 
liquor prepared for us, and called in brewers’ advertisements, 
“a healthy, bright, exhilarating ale, gently etimulating the di- 
gestive organs of the dyspeptic and gratefully nourishing the 
strength of the robust.’ 

Porter was invented in the year 1731, by a London brewer, 
named Harwood, who combined the flavours of “ half and- 
half,’ or “ three threads,” as it was then called, in a beverage 
which he was pleased to call “entire butt.” The new com- 
bination took, in the city, among the “ porters,” and from its 
new patrons it obtained its name. Those brawny men with 
knots, all day resting their broad backs against the church 
walls, or on the tramp between Lombard-street and the Docks, 
patronised the brown refreshing drink, and found it gave 
them fresh heart to endure the curse of Cain. The dema- 
gogues of the crowd, the hard hitters from the shoulder, led 
the rabble to the same brown fountain; they too drank, were 
cheered, and smiled a gracious approval. The fan-tailed hats 
and wearers of obscure white stockings who took ao interest 
in coals and the Newcastle trade on the shore of the Tbames, 
very soon gave in their vote also, and a plumper was for the 
same black-brown liquid, so gently acid, so barmless, so in- 
vigorating. f 

But there are still vexatious antiquarians who declare that 
the honest liquor (honest at least in its youth) never derived 
its name from the brawny porters of London, but, on the con- 
trary, derived it from Harwood’s practice of having his new 
beverage portered or carried round to his customers’ areas, in 
shining pewter pots in long covered racks ; his pot-boys shout- 
ing “porter,” to announce their auspicious arrival, as they 
rat-tat-tatted at the door. More than a century this brown, 
mantling liquor—thin, slightly watery, but pleasant and heart- 
ening—has gone frothing up in the pewter pots of London; 
and may it go frothing up for ever! Good porter should have 
fulness, potency, and flavour; it should not be thin and vinous, 
like good ale ; for it is of humbler origiv, has no blue blvod in 
its veins, and is only a sort of cousiu-german of that fat, mer 
laughing knight, old Sir John Barleycorn. Good porter shou 
be made from black-scorched malt, made from good sound 
barley, of a uniform chocolate colour. The burnt sugar con- 
tained in the scorched malt and the mucilage, imparts the od- 
our to porter, and gives it its fine flavour and tenacity. The 
gluten in the wort 1s, however, destroyed by too long boiling. 
An eminent brewer says, “ tae general method of fer: ling 
porter differs from the cool and gradual process so essential to 
preserve the flavour end richness of ale. Porter owes much 
of its tart and astringent flavour to a high rapid fermentation, 
which carries down the density without diminishing the high 
flavour drawn from the materials. The rapid process also 
suits the brown malt, which — less 4 — that trom 

e, cannot support a vigorous fermentation, and the at 
being mre rapidly thrown off, leaves the beer des ead 
durable.” 

Oae misfortune of porter is, that brewers often scorch 
their damaged malt, and so disguised use it tor porter making. 




























































We much regret that we are unable to give the exact date of 
the introduction of that fat potent liquid, stout. Still we can 
go pretty near the bull’s eye, if we do not exacily touch its 
centre. As Mr. Kirkman, the biographer of Macklin, who 
died in 1797, at the age of one hundred and seven, particu- 
larly records the fact, that his hero drank only a sort of beer 
called “stout’—it was evidently not long instituted in 1767. 
Kirkman says: 

“It had been his constant rule for a period of thirty years or 
upwards to visit a public-house called the Antelope, in White 

artyard, Covent Garden, where bis usual beverage was a 
pint of beer, called stout, which was made hot and sweet- 
ened with moist sugar almost to a syrup. This, he said, 
balmed his stomach and kept him from having any inward 
pains.’ 

Pale ale—originally manufactured for India alone—has been 
an universal beverage for more than twenty years. It bas 
more hops than malt in it, and was a‘ first derided by stout 
drinkers, a8 a nauseous, insipid medicine. Tonic it might be, 
but more fit for people with no livers than for your good livers 
and bons comarades. Perhaps, however, even then, the busy 
age was growling more dyspeptic, for it soon woke up as it 
were from its tipey dream of the miserable three-bottle cays, 
and like Sly, stretched, yawned, and called for a pot of the 
smallest ale. The doctors al ways rather valetudir ar‘an in their 
notions, from being so shut up with invalids, were im. raptures 
at the pleasant new tonic. 

The new medicine was p d to be acordial, warm, 
aperitive, digestive, diuretic, stomacbic, and sudorific. It was 
an anti-spasmodic—its aromatic bitter was to restore the 
depraved appetite, and correct unwholesome onutriment, 
~ eee digestion, and increase the nutritive value of all 
ood, 

Tbe hops used for this light Indian beer, are of the dryest 
and lightest possible colour. The Farnhams,and Goldings, or 
the very best East Kents, are to be preferred. The hops were 
the chief ingredient, the brewers said, and they were every- 
thing. The timid aod not annatural question put by the pub- 
lic was—If so little malt is wanted for this new beer, we sup- 
pose it is going to be very cheap—say a penny a glass? Not 
it; *t rose to twopence the half pint, fourpence the pint, eigat- 
pence the quart, Heaven kuows what the cask!—jast as if it 
were the strongest and most stalwart beer possible. There 
was no appeal ; the trade persisted ; and the public—poor pa- 
tient public—“‘ sufferance is the badge of all their tribe” —had 
to fall prostrate, as usual, at the feet of Monopoly. 

The age of beer is another question. Do we get our beer as 
old as it used to be?’ Common beer, brewed and vatted entire 
in the months of March and Apri!, can be drunk the next 
spring. Beer brewed in October may need two seasons to 
bring it into condition ; but then it is of a fine lasting quality. 
The alcohol, which is the strength and preservative essence of 
beer, will be in that October infusion, and also carbonic acid 
gas enough to give it pungeocy and briliiancy, and arm it 
against putrefying fermentation. It will not be ropy; it will 
sparkle clear in the glass ; it will shine like amber; it will doa 
man b 

But we are, we fear, fallen on degenerate days. Who hears 
now, a8 in the brave old times (as far as beer goes), when, on 
the birth of an heir to the old manor house, a tun of strong 
steadfast beer was instantly prepared from the richest mal", 
and the rarest nosegay of Canterbury hops? No cost, or time, 
or labour, was spared in boiling the worts and locking it 
safely in the great Falstaff of an oak hogshead. There, it 
strengthened and strengthened and warmed and nestled, year 
afier year, while the child began to walk, then to ride, then to 
slay the deer and bunt the fox, then to fight and woo, ard 
walk in cap and gown, and, fioally, come of age; and then at 
last, out to the castle green, the fatthful tan was bauled from 
its cark abode and solemnly tapped ; the young heir drinking 
his father’s and mother’s health in the first glass, and bis ten- 
avtry’s in the second ; then came the dance round the May- 
pole, and the junketting, and the merriest feast at which a 
roast ox was ever devoured. That was sometbing like ale— 
ale twenty-one years old—ale of worship—ale of experience ; 
and Sly and Autolycus would come lurking about the 
edge : the festivity for taeir quiet share, you may depend 
upon it. 

Of hops, the best are the Farnham, and those from round 
Canterbury. The Worcesters are mild and pleasant flavoured, 
the North Clays (Northamptonshire) rank, and chiefly used 
for strong store beer. Good hops are best at two months old. 
Tae Farnbams are most suitable for London ales and their 
imitations; the darker and more astringent Kents for store 
beer and porter. No chemical or vegetable bitter has yet 
been discovered to supersede the warm, stomachic, aromatic, 
and cheering bitter of the hop. 

The best pure malt is light ; but if the “ cockspur ” or shoot 
appear, it will torn poor and weak. Itshould be of equal 
colour and uniform size; hard and flinty malt is bad. It 
should easily bruise into a sweet white flour; the skin should 
be thin, the meal sweet and rich to the taste. An eminent 
brewer says : 

“The test in common use is to put a handful of malt into a 
glass of cold water: the flints or unmalted grain will sink to 
the bottom ; those partial/y made will dip obliquely in angles 
of depression corresponding to their imperfection; while the 
thoroughly malted seeds will swim and float for several hours 
before they absorb sufficient water to preciptate them. Ex- 
perience will, however, enable the eye, the teeth, and the 
palate to determine with some accuracy the quality of malt, 
though the ultimate and best test of productiveness is the 
saccharometer.” 





Beer contains what barley contains, or rather what malt 
(bariey chemically treated) contains, i. ¢., starch, sugar, farina, 
mucilage, gluten, bitter and extractive. Malting is, in fact, 
one long chemical process of digestion, succeeding three 
months sweating in the stack that the barley has previously 
undergone. It is to feed the young plant that nature reserves 
all the choicest aaccbarine juices of the seed. The maltster, 
therefore, wise and wily, contrives a spurious growth of the 
plant, in order to obtain these precious juices, and to turn all 
its starches into sugar. It is first steeped in water for from 
forty to sixty-e'ght hours. It is then drained and thrown into 
acouch to ferment. The beat is then checked, and germina- 
tion encouraged after the sixth day. The grain then begins 
to swell, heat, and decompose, as it would in the muist eartb, 
the radicle shoots forth, the acrospire swells and grows be- 
neath the husk, and in a few days the farinaceous matter 
round the root becomes friable and sweet. 

Germinisation and saccharisetion continue till about the 
fourteenth day, when the moisture decreases, and the particles 
turn to meal. That isthe moment the ever watchful and 
wily maltster chooses. To check waste and preserve the 
sweetness, he dries the grain in a kiln, and evaporates it to 
dryness. The malt is sweet and mucilaginous, but if the ger- 
ye had ee tote - would ve turned into 
sugar, e ts) youn: t for whose 
necessities Rives originally intended. ai 
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The use of beer has very much increased of late years in 
Paris. In 1805, a writer in the Almanac des Gourmands ssys: 
“ At this moment there are only two places in Paris where 

‘ou are perfectly sure of getting good beer, ‘un faiencier de 
a rue de |’Arbre Sec, et dans le petit caié Fiamand de la rue 
Saint Louis Saint Honoré.” The French at this time bad 
strange, timid, heretical, notions about beer. They thought 
it chilled the stomach and retarded digestion. They con- 
sidered white beer as less nutritious than red, but lighter aod 
more wholesome ; they also insisted on a coup de milieu, or 
middle dinner dram, to correct the heaviness and coldoess of 
the new beverage. Yet even at this time the number of 
brewers in Paris had wonderfully increased since the R-+vol- 
lution. One of the chief of these was M. Santerre de la Fon- 
tinelle, in the Rae Neuve de Berry, He waa the brother of 
that “ General Frothy”” (Mousseux), as he was wittily called 
by the Parisian gamins, who bade his drums beat louder to 
drown the remonstrances of Louis the Sixteenth at the scaffold. 
According to report, 


Le general n’avait de Mars que la biere. 


But what a change now! All day long, on the marble tables 
at every ca‘é door in summer, you see glass jugs full of the 
amber-coloured beer of Sirasbourg. Beer of the Teuton has 
all but driven away the Celtic raspberry syrup and water, of 
former years, The change has come on Paris, as changes of 
diet do come upon a nation. They are fashions. They are 
not founded on deductions of the judgment. They originate, 
no one knows why ; they lead, no one knows where. They 
may save thousands, or kill thousands—no one heeds. The 
fresh creamy beer may be better than the clogging syrup, but 
it is headier aod more bilious, and we very much doubt 
whether it is so wholesome in so hot a climate, and among a 
people who take so much less exercise for its own sake, than 
we Eoglishmen do. In Paris, this German beer always tastes 
to us les digestible, and more heavy, apoplectic,and clogging, 
than in England. Howbeit, change mustcome. The planets 
are in the Liberal interest ; the sea ebbs and flows; raspberry 
syrup had ite day. 


> —__—_ 


TAKING SIDES, 


All over the kingdom men are beginning to bethink themselves 
into which of the two great political camps they shall betake 
th Ives for the aut season. Everybody who values his 
peace is under an increasing pressure to enrol himself ia one 
army or the other; so long as he remaios avowedly neutral, be is 
a prey to the solicitations, remonstrances, argumentations, and 
even the invective of both parties. When political feeling runs 
high, the cautious man who would fain avod committing bim- 
seif bas an amazingly bad time of it. To find the argam n’s of 
neither party good enough for you is to incur all the odium 
which belongs to a character for over-weening personal conceit, 
and to be thought to pass oneself off without reason as bet er 
than one’s neighbours, If even the man whom bis nature pre- 
disposes to neutrality and waiting i+ thus coerced by the passion 
of the hour, we may be sure that bis opposites in temper, with 
whom partixan-hip is an instinct an’ a necessity, are carrying 
their zeal with impetuous ardour to the support either of the 
Minister or bis rival. The moment, therefore, is one of extraor- 
dinary interest to persons who have been accustomed to study 
the growth of opinion in a society, and to seek the circumstances 
which determine the course of public sentiment in one direction 
rather than in another. There is now a wondertully good oppor- 
tunity of watching the conditions under which a decisive opinion 
about anythiog is formed in the minds of large bodies of men 
and women. e have really some of the®advantages of the me- 
thod of experiment. added to the advantages of the method of 
observation. The circums'ances are infinitely varied for us and 
lie to our hand ; we bave only to observe for ourselves. The re- 
sults ought to be full of instruction to those who bave trained 
themselves to contemplate and classify the various movements of 
thought and sentiment which constitute the bis'ory of the deve- 
lopment of human intelligence. They will probably not reveal 
any new law, but they will at any raie belp to confirm or to 
modify such generalizations as aman may bave gathered from 
the fac's of recorded history. At any rate, the least they can do 
will be to destroy the bo d of some strange fallacies which un- 
derlie assumptions that one may meet with largely in every-day 

raciice, 

° There isan extremely general persuas‘on, for example, that 
everyihiog goes by reason, demonstration, proof, argument 
which appea!s to the intellect, and which the intellect accepts 
and appreciates. Coovince a man’s anderstanding, and his con 
version must be the inevitable consequeoce. Give him all the 
arguments for your own sid-, and all the argumeuts for the 
other ; show bim how indisputably the balance is in your favour, 
and he must yield to the inevitatle logical pressure, In the pre- 
rent struggle, for ivstance, the main process would thus consist 
in pointing out, first, all the derirable ends which are gained by 
a Protestaut Establishment in Ireland, and next, all ihe draw- 
backs, and then striking a balance between the two on one side 
or the other, according to your own conviciion. If such a pro 
cess be performed exhaustively and efficient'y, with the force as 
of a geomeir c demonstration, the elector has no more choice 
about giving you his vote and interest than be has about believ- 
ing that two and two make four. The simplicity of this coacep- 
tion of the method in which the changes erseotial to progress are 
made is extremely attractive. But, ase matter of fac’, do men 
take this side rather than that because, after due and dispassion- 
ate examination, they are driven to cooclude that the scale in- 
clines on the one hand rather than on the o'her? “ Reason,” as 
Malle. de Meulan said, “is for reasonable people.” Of the bun- 
dreds of thousands of electors who will bold and pronounce an 
opision on the Irish Church, whether for it or against it, how 
many will either have goce through this excellent and creditable 
process on their own account, or have followed it when perform- 
ed tor them by other people? About as many, probably, as bave 
acquired their belief ia the movement of the earth round the sun 
by an intelligent scrutiny of the arguments in f vour of that ex- 
planation of the facts as compared with the aiguments in favour 
of the theory that the sun follows the motion of the earth; or 
as many as could tell you why they believe in the fact of the 
circulation of the blood. Philosophers insist on a preponderance 





of argument, establisbed after large and complete comparison of 


both sides. Plain people are mostly conteut with a single argu- 
ment, or perbaps, ia the case of ex'racrdioarily exact ng snteili 
gences, a couple. Exceed two argumen s in your demands, and 


will tend to conciliate the Irish people; or, perhaps indifferent 
to this, because they hate all establishmects; or because they 
bave confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship rather than in 
Mr. Disraeli’s—and so on all through ‘he list ot considerations 
on this side. It is on!y the minority in either camp who arm 
themeelves with arguments at all; the majority, like the rank 
and file of an army, will vo'e for or against the measure because 
such is the party order. They trouble themselves no more about 
the rights and wrongs of things than soldiers do about the justice 
of the cause which their lesders happen to think it necessary to 
d-fead or to overthrow. It is so ia all matters, Why should I 





advisers of the Crown were sensible of some legal obstacles, 
which were not to be removed by the mere application of the 
Archbishop uf Canterbury. Since then new Law Officers have 
been appointed, and the question is again submitted to tvem. 
It is sufficievtly clear from these circum-tances that a strenuous 
effort is being made to obtain the Royal authority for the con- 
secration of Mr, Macrorie in England, and that the Colonial 
Mivister is, at least, listening to the solicitations addressed to 
him. 

We refused to credit this announcement when first made, and 
we will still believe it impossible that such a echyme can b» con- 





assert that the sun does not go round the earth? B Dr. 

Whewell, or Joyce’s Svientific Dialogues, or some other autho- 

rity which I accepted in the days of youth, told meso. Even 

the most sceptical sort of people take fully half of their least 

doubted beliefs on trust, of some sort or other, It is no wonder, 

therefore, that the “ swinish multitude,” as a wise man in the 

last century got into trouble for calling thefeovereign people, 
take mort of their views on trust, and follow one course rather 
than another in political or social or religious questions because 
some one else takes this course in whom they have been accus 

tomed, perhaps for wholly extraneous reasons, to place entire 
confidence. But of those who aspire to the digaity of a reasoned 
conviction, who sincerely believe in argument and proof—if they 
only knew what argument and proof mean—who wenture oa 
occasion dowa into the thorny field of controversy, how many 
koow all the arguments on their own side, as well as those on the 
other, and how many only know a sivgle consideration oa their 
own side, and notbiog else under the face of the wide hea- 
vens beyond that? It is almost confounding to refivct, first, 
that in politics there is scarcely ever a question which can 
be settled on a single issue, and seconily, that by the mass of 
people scarcely any question is ever settled on any other than 
a single issue. The complaint with how little wisdom the 
world is governed is transformed into wonder that the go- 
vernments of the world should, on the whole, be so decent.y 
endurable as they are.—Suturday Review. 


—_——__s>—___- 
LORD MONCK AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA, 


The term of Lord Monk’s office which is about to expire 
has been marked by the most important events which have 
ever occurred in the history of our North American colon- 
ies. At the time when a nobleman who then enjoyed no 
special reputation was sent to assume the government of 
the two Canadas, it was universally felt that serious changes 
were impending which called for strong and prudent guid- 
ance; aod it is only fair to Lord Monck to say that the 
responsibilities cast upon him have been met for the most 
part with a measure of tact and judgment for which tew 
persone, at the time of his appointment, gave him credit. 
An apparently formidable insurrection, backed by the sym- 
pathies of the one powerful country of the New: World, has 
a'most entirely collapsed without baving strained our rela- 
tions with the United States up to the point of rupture, and 
Lord Monk deserves to share the credit of this result. At 
times he was thought by many critics in Eagland to have 
stretched courtesy to his republican aod not over-friendly 
neighbours almost further than was compatible with digaity ; 
but some allowance for the difficulties occasioned by the great 
civil war was not unreasonable, aod a littie excess of good 
breeding was, afterall, not a bad example to set to the 
truculent politiciacs of New York and Washington. Now 
that the Fenian danger is over (and however contemptible 
io Ireland, it was a real peril to Canada), no impartial ob- 
server will fail to do justice to the sagacity with which Lord 
Monck play: d bis part in this troublesome complication. 
A more serious, though less obvious, difficulty lurked in the 
peculiar and unsatisfactory arrangements which existed for 
the defence of the North American colonie’. For a long 
period they had enjoyed the immunities of infancy, ana 
had relied for their proteciion almost exclusively on the 
arms of Eogland. Sach a state of things was in its nature 
transitional, and about the time when Lord Monck assumed 


this régime was approaching. A small but active and in- 
creasivg party ia Eogland had begun to murmur at the coat 


of defending colonics which did so little to delcend them- 
selves, * 


has resulied in the legislative establishment of the Dominion 
of Canada. The commercia! and political separation of the 
than mere military weakness, and the internal cissensions of 
bie Government bopeless. For these evils Caoion was the ouly 


credit and the responsibility of the colonial statesmen by 
whose exertions the project has been partially completed. 


its own pleoipotentuaries. 


briog all the colonies to harmonious co-operation. 
“ —— eo" 


STILL ANOTHER MISTAKE AT THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 


coosecration. It is only natural to him to determine such mat 


you really rank among fivithed reasoners. Thus one immense | Eogland is somewnat too etrong for him. We called the atten 


batch of persons will vote for the Irish Church because they 
Cread throwing a sop to the Pope, and for no other reason; an- 
other, because, without any uneasiness about the Pope, they are 
pereusded that to dises'ablieh one branch of the Courch ia to dis 
establisb the o'her; a third, because they are enamoured of Mr. 


Dieraeli’s courage; a fourth, b-cause they cannot bear Mr. 


ted by a Minister of the Crown. Evenif the Duke of 
uckiogham be so insensible to his duty as to attempt it, there 
must be others who would restrain him. We are igoorant what 
may be the precise points referred to the Law Officers, Lut they 
caunot be of the least practical importanc:. There are plain 
considerations on the face of the question which thouli prevent 
any such exercise of the Royal authority being so much as 
thought of. The object is that Mr. Macrorie should be con- 
secrated to exercise episcopal authority within the dio se of 
Natal. He is not, indeed, to be called “Bshop of Natal,” 
lest he should interfere with Dr. Culenso’s lezal title; but he is 
avowedly consecrated for Natal, and is to assume an authority 
ot which Dr. Colenso is supposed to have been deprived. 
Now, Dr. Colenso holds at this moment the Crown’s patent 
as Bishop of and for Natal. The Law Courts in this couatry 
have decided that he has a right to his salary in that capacity, 
and the Law Cuur's of the colony have decided that the Church 
property of the diocese is legally vested in him, In plain 
words, the Crown bas appointed bim to be Bishop in Natal, and 
the Crown, by its Law Courts, is now upholding his rights 
to that office and dignity. How is it possivle, tveu, for the 
Crown at the same time to entertain a proposal for appoint- 
ing another Bishop to exercise equivaleat tunctions? it is 
just as if, while the Duke of Buckiogham holds the seals of the 
Colonial Office, the Crown should privaiely autnorizs some 
one else to transact the business of the department. Whetber 
Dr, Colenso ought to be deposed or not is another question. 
The Crown has not deposed him; and until the Crown has de- 
posed him, the Crowa cannot treat him as if he were deposed. 
We repeat that there is no escape from this plain cbjection, 
except by mere shifts and substituies, wh'ch may suit a Colonial 
Bishop, but can uever be listened by English statesmen or the 
English public. It is true the Crown is not axked to grant a 
rival patent to Mr, Macrorie, but is asked to assist in giving bim 
arival authority. LIudeed, Dr. Gray plainly stated, at the 
meetiog we bave referred to, that one object he had in view, in 
urgiug Mr, Macrorie’s consecration io England, was to take him 
out as a “ Queen's Bishop.” It would, he said, be a great ad- 
vantage if the Bishop cou!d be sent out “ with the full sanction 
of the Crowo and the Church of Eogland.” The Crown, in 
short, is asked to do by a sidewind that which its own Law 
Courts probibit it from doing legally and directly. The Privy 
Council have decided that the supposed deposition of Dr. Colevso 
by Dr. Gray cannot be legally recogaized. The Ciown is now 
arked by the Archbishop of Canterbury to recognize it, When 
he geveral character of the proposal is thus evident, one is at 
@ loss to conceive wuat can induce a Cabiaet Minister to enter- 
tain it. There is no reason even to believe that the represeo- 
— of the Church are agreed in desiring such a concession.— 
ee 


THE LAWS OF EXTRADITION. 
The Select Committee inted to inquire into the state of 


our treaty relations with foreign Governments regarding extra- 
dition, with @ view to the adoption of a more permanent and 
uniform policy on the subject, has ayreed to the following 
report, which was issued on September 8 :—“ That it is desir- 
able that greater facilities should be given than now exist for 
making arrangements with foreign States for the surrender to 
them of persous accused of the commission of crimes in the 
territory of such States respectively, and who bave escaped to 
this country, and for the surrender by them to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of persons accused of crimes, 





the government of Canada it was apparent that the end of] who have escaped to their territories from this country. 


That the list of crimes which shoud form the subject of ex- 
tradition between this country and foreiga countries requires 
to be carelully considered, but migit, with advantage ww the 
public interests, be made more comprehensive than the list of 


Inseparably connected with the question of defence was the | crimes enumerated in the only three Treaties of Extradition 
proj ct of Usion which, during Lord Monch’s administration, | now ia torce between the United Kingdom and other coun- 


iries—namely, France, the United States, and Denmark. 
That a geneial Act of Parliameot should be passed, enabling 


Canadas from the Maritime Provinces was a source of more| Her Majesty, by Order in Council, to declare that persons 


accused, upou ptoper and duly authenticated prima facie evi- 


Upper and Lower Canada had for some years rendered a sta-| dence, of the commission ot any of the crimes to be enumer- 


ated in such Act, should be eurrendered to any foreign 


remedy, aod the Governor must share in some measure the | Government, within whose jurisdiction such crime is alleged 


wo bave been commitied, and with which arrangements bave 
been made for the extradition of persons accused of crimes ; 


That the proposed Union would necessarily be associated with | provided thatgthe evidence ehould, with the exceptions men- 
the somewhat costly change that had become necessary in the | jooed in the 5.h and 6.b of Victoria, cap. 75, sec. 2. and the 
military orgaoizstion of the colonies was one of the main ob-| 29th ang 30:h of Victoria, cap. 121, be such as would justily 
stacles 10 ils success, and this, combined with a natura! but we | tue committal of the offender tor trial if the crime ha» been 
believe groundless provincial jealousy, bas doubtless been the | commitied in Eogland. That every arraogemeat should be re- 
main reason why two of the smaller colonies have as yet held quired by the Act of Parliament am 

aloof, and a third bas sought lo repudiate the assent given by | at any time, afier the expiration of a moderate period of notice. 


terminable by either party 
That it shall be required by the Act of Parliament that every 


Although we do not for a moment doubt that Confederation | such arrangement snould expressiy except from the liability 
will ultimately prove an entire success, Lord Monck will not| to extradition such persons as are 
have the satisfaction of Jeaviog his work completed, and it is | are deemed, by the party to the erraogement of whom the 
to be hoped that bis successor will have the tact and discre- | surrender is demanded, to be of a political character; pro- 
tion needed to smooth down the remaining difficulties, and | vided that any person 


of crimes which 


of a crime which is deemed, 
by the paity to the arrangement of whom tbe surrender is 
demanded, to constitute assassination, or an attempt to asgas- 
sinate, shall not be included in this exception. That copies 
of every such arrangement, and of the Order in Council 
which embodies it, shall be laid before either House of 
Parliament, within six weeks of the issue of such order, if 





A paragraph in our impression yesterday announced that the Parliament be then sitting, or if it be not then sitting, then 
Dake of Rechieghens « 4a again Gaal ie the Law Officers of | Within six weeks of the next meeting of Parliament. That 
the Crown certain points connected with the consecration of the | Very such arrangement should contain an express stipula jon 
Rev. W. K. Macrorie as the new Bi-hop for Natal.” The | that no person surrendered shall be put on bis trial, or de- 
Bishop of Capetown, it appears, had fixed next Tuesday for the tained within the State to which be is surrendered, for any 


crime committed previous to bis surrender, other than that 


‘bilities : : ; y been surrendered, without baving 
ters without any reference to legal po-sibilities; bat in this | 00 account of which he has , ; 
matter, as in hen he will, we trast, discover tbat the law ot | been previously restored, or having bad an opporiunity of 


returping to the territory of the S'ate making the surrender 


tion of our readers oly a short time ago to the extraordinary | That it be one condition of such arrangement, on the part of 
annoancements recently made on this subject. Dr. Gray, at ajthe United Kingdom, with respect ~ acy prisoner who 
meeting held in London, stated that the Duke of Buckingham | hail be ordered by competent yey wo be surrendered 
two :r three months ago “invited the Archbishop uf Cantervury | to any foreign Government, that bos remanded to safe 
to apply for a Royal mandate, raying that he would issue one | custody for @ limited ——- —_ days—before —_ 
in order to relieve tte Bishop and o.bers from the penalties of! surrenver, and he be iaformed, by tbe authority making 


Gladstone or Mr. Bright ; a filth, because they are alarmed for| premunire, if the new Bsbop were consecrated in Engiand.” | euch order and remand, that it is competent tor him to apply 


+ a 


ceive relig dise 





the fundamental institution of property, against which they con- 
i blish and disendowment to be an open- 





ing attack. Then, on the other hand, men of the rival colour 
espouse their cause because they believe that religious equality 


Sivce that time, added Dr. Gray, “ the matter bad been debated | in the mesntime for a writ of habeas corp 


us, That upon the 


i ” i eas # it shall be open to the 
without an tical result.” ‘Lt may be presumed, iu fact, that | bearing of the case on ha corpu pe 

the is-ue of the mandate proved to be not quile so simple a| accused to question the bona fides of the demand for his ex- 
matter. It appears, from the announcement now mace, that the’ tradition, upon the ground that bis surrender bas, in fact 
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been sought for political reasons. That all legal proceedings 
necessary for the surrender of an offender by the United 
Kingdom, on t of a crime committed in a foreigo 
country, should originate in an application before the prin- 
cipal metropolitan police-court. ‘That the Act the 29th and 
30th of Victoria, cap. 121, which expires this year, making 
cr rtain provisions with respect to the admission of judicial or 
official documents, or copies thereof, in evidence against per- 
sons accused of crimes, in accordance with the extradition 
treaties now in force, should be further temporarily con- 
tinued.” 





———_ eo —__—_ 
THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO WAKING UP. 
THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY JOB FAIRLY CRITICISED. 


The Hamilton, Ontario, Spectator,(a hitherto Ministerial journal) 
conspicuously inserts the Dake of Buchingbam's recent dispatch 
on this subject, and then editorally says : 


“That, we take it, settles the question of the Intercolonial 
Railway, and commits the country to the route known as the 
Major Robinson line. We have endeavoured to study this 
question with a view solely to the interests of the Dominion. 
With every desire, on the ground of party affiuity, to agree with 
what was generally understood to be the determination of the 
Government, we have weighed every argument advanced ino the 





behalt of the Northero route with care; but we are bound to 


confess that, in the decision at which the Government has arrwed, 
a fatal blunder has been committed; and there is but too much 
reason to believe that that blunder is due simply to the fact that, 
taking the Northern route, a large mileage construction through 
the Province of Quebec is secured. The Spectator was, we believe, 
the first paper in Ontario to come out boldly in favour of the 
shortest und cheapest line for the Intercolonial Railway. Every- 
thing which hes since occurred, has only convinced us more 
strongly of the position then assumed ; and we desire at thie time, 
when the decision of the Government is first formally promul- 
gated, to enter our earnest protest against it. 

The despatch of the Duke of Buckingham is to the effect that 
the frontier line, that running south of the St. John River to 
Woodstock, ‘‘is one to which the assent of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment could not have been giveo.” As his Grace was not 
asked to give his assent to it, we may fairly question the taste o 
this volunteer stat t. But Her Majesty s Government, 
advised thereto by the Colovial Secretary, bad declined to give 
its consent, what then? How would Canada have stood in 
such a contingency? The Government, be it remembered had 





an offer from responsible parties, to construct thie frontier line 
for some seven millions of dollars. The worst, therefore, tbat 
could bave befallen us would have been to raise that seven, or 
say ten millions of dullars on our own credit, and, even assum- 
ing that the discount in placing debentures in the market made 
the annual interest equal to seven per ceut., we should have bad 
an annual charge upon the Province of $700,000. The Northern 
route will confessedly cost $20,000,000, three-fourths of which, 
raised under the Imperial guarantee, will bear four per cent, 
and the other fourth, five, involving an annual charge of $850,- 
of | legislator of many years standing, should be thus treated in 





000 ; so that, for the advantage of obtaining the acqui 
the impartial authorities in the route, we submit to an anoual 


extra charge of $150,000, even supposing that the four and five 
per cent. loan, or rather the next half of it, can be floated at 


par. 
But that is, after all, the smallest evil which can result from 


the adoption of the Northern line. There are two others 


either of which ought to bave been sofficient to have prevented 
the selection made by the Government. One of them, the most 
serious, is that the construction of this line as a Government 
work, wnstead of by means of a liberal subsidy to a private com- 
pany, will involve, in the future, an annual charge on the public 
revenue for the maintenance and running of the road. No one 
imagines that the road will pay anything upon the original cost, 
especially if it is to be worked by the Department of Public 

orks, Running slong the coast for its entire length, it will 
be in competition, during seven months of the year, with the 
cheaper water communication; and thus the same stupendous 
blunder committed in the location of the Grand Trunk will be 
repeated here. More than that, in the hands of the Government 
it will become a huge engine of corruption, every employee, 
irom the general manager down to the humblest trackman, being 


a political appointment. 


arrived. 


wh 

Had the frontier, or perhaps better still, the central route rc nk Railway, made the name of that famous li 

been adopted, no difficulig would have occurred in obtaining a ethene dh : Ble : —- 
By this 
means we should have known at the start, the cost of the ven- 
ture, and the patronage of four bundred miles of railway would 
have been kept out of the hands of the Government of the Do- 
minion, In addition to that, the railway sunning through the 
Province of New Brunswick, and not along the coast line, 
would have, in a vastly greater degree, promoted the settlement 
We 
should have been brought, too, within easy distance of the Port of 
route, we 
is impossible to over estimate the im- 
portance of these considerations oo commercial grounds, aod in 


good Company to undertake the work for a subsidy. 


of the country, and thus added strength to the dominion. 


St. John. from which, Y the adoption of the Northern 
are practically cut of, It 
view ofthe so.id prosperity of the Dominion. 


They are al 
sacr ficed 


sers at Ottawa.” 


° Oe 


PROVINCIAL PERSONALITIES. 


We clip the following from the St. John, N. B., Morning 


Telegraph : 


The Elitor of the New Yo:k Albion says of the Inter-Col- 


onial Route ;— 


“ Now, although the present government of Canada would ap- 
pear to bave their own private reasons tor adopting this northern 
route—which reasons we may have occasion-to allude to in a 
future article—we must ourselves most emphatically enter our 


protest against this giant job—for job it is, and nothing more.” 
The italics are his own. 
states that he was in Ottawa in March. 


Yorker) to a seat in the Dominion House of Commons. 
Albion, 


bition. 


For the special information of the Editor of the Telegraph 
we will state that the Editor of the Aldion has not visited 
Ovtawa during the past year, except at the suggestion, or on the 


| What a prospect for broken down | o 
gy and their relations, down to the thirty-first cousin! 
tis this feature of the work which causes us most to dread 
the effect of the decision at which the Government has 


by the action of the Administration ; and our duty now 
remains to make the best of a bad job, and watch clo-ely and 
independently the tuture proceediogs of His Exceilency’s adyi- 


In another part of the article he 
He says nothing, 
however, of a prior visit, when he is supposed to have 
broached the idca of the Government assisting bm (a New 
The 
perbaps, bas “private reasons” for keeping this 
tact (?) out of sight; and the Government, we presume, bai 
“ private reasons,” too, for not encouraging the absurd am- 


special invitation, of gentlemen much more deeply interested 
in goveromental affairs, than our confrére of the foggy coast 
of the Bay of Fundy; and secondly, that we do not con- 
sider ourselves responsible for any rumours that may have 
gained currency through the ministerial Press of Canada. It 
is tolerably well known, however, throughout the Dominion, 
that the Editor of this journal is a Canadian by birth; and al 
though a resident of New York for thirteen, out of the past 
fifteen years, he is still known as a staunch defender of British, 
and British American principles and theories of government. 
When the Editor of the Telegraph can be subjected to the same 
test without wavering, we shall join in the recommendation 
that he be no longer considered, at home, an annezationist in 
disguise. And moreover, when the Editor of the Aldion really 
desires @ seat in the Dominion House of Commons, he will 
probably find one without the help of either the annexation 
Editor of St. John, or the unpopular Canadian Ministry of 
to-day. 

And, while on this topic, we may note the excessively 
“smart” personal allusions of the Montreal correspondent of 
the World, of this city—whose general remarks, in reference 
to the Intercolonial Road, which we copy elsewhere, quite 
agree with our own stat ts in ref thereto. But this 
correspondent, whoever he may be, has evidently either per- 
sonal spite to gratify, or personal superiors to serve, and we 
shall therefore treat his irresponsible allusions with the con- 
tempt which they so justly merit. Meantime, however, we 
may remind gentlemen high in authority of our recorded views 
on this head, as expressed some two years ago, when the 
present Premier of the Dominion was the objcct of attack : 

“ POLITICAL PERSONALITIES IN CANADA. 


“At this particular time, when great changes are being 
inaugurated, and the destinies of half a continent are to be 
shaped by the public men of British North America—if they 
are but true to themselves—we are very surry to observe that 
column after column of leading daily papers are given up to 
throwing mud upon the persons, and blackening the public 
characters, of mea now in high places in the Government of 
the Provinces. If obscure newspaper paragraphs are to 
be believed, we need go no further than Washington, 
to find the same—almost unpardonable—weakness mani- 
fested by men in high positions. But im our humble 
opinion it would be even more unpardonable for any one of 
the lately resigned Minicters, to make these weaknesses 
through the presa of the country, an electioneering cry, and 
afterwards state conspicuously in the leading articles of the 
daily papers over which they hold control, that they ‘ap- 
proved of every word that had been written’ in these per- 
sonally slanderous attacks. That a ‘late Colleague,’ and co- 





this civilized age is indeed degrading to humanity, and the 
persons who will to this low method of attack, cannot 
possess the honourable instincts of either a Minister, or a gen- 
tleman.”—Alyion, Sept. 8, 1866. 

—_—_—_—_———_— 
>| Tae Granp TRUNK AND INTERCOLONIAL Rarttway Jos. 
—The Montreal correspondent of the N. Y. World says :— 


“The Intercolonial Railway is again on the tapis, and is 
being discussed with vigour by newspapers. The question of 
route, about which there was so much difficulty, and bicker- 
ing in the Cabinet, and so many eens in Parliament, has 
been decided in favour of the Robinson line, or the “longest 
way about,” and also the most expensive way. The money bas 
been obtained in the mother country. English capitalists have 
invested to the amount of five millions, (should be three mil- 
lions) sterling. They are guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, and their investment is quite safe. The line chosen 
and the money borrowed, the next question was to build the 
road. The great desideratum for the present ministry was to 
avoid all appearance of jobbery ; especially in the present stage 

Dominion jotisms and Dominion purity of morals, Any- 
thing like the corruption which was so common before the 
provinces had experienced the priceless benefits of confedera- 
tion was to be viewed with holy horror. The corruption and 
j Y ized the construction and early working of 


nymous with everything that is horrible in the eyes of pure 
strioe and perfect palitickans, while its officials were RL ser 
‘for private extravagance and official incapacity. Such things 
would not be tolerated now, aad ministers had to be exceed- 
ingly careful in their opening chorus in their intercolonial 
opera. But with all their circumspection and policy they have 
‘ailed to give satisfaction The choice of route, of course, is a 
cause of great discontent to many who were interested either 
pecuniarily or in opinion in the rival line ; but this being eet- 
tled, there are other causes of grumbling and suspicion.” 


An ENTERPRISING ENGINEER.—The Halifax Citizen, after 
copying an article from the Toronto Telegraph, relative to 
the lntercolonial Railway route, and the corrupt practices of 
the government, says :— 


“The people of Nova Scotia who have such sad reason to re- 
member the Flemming Job on the Pictou railroad, can have but lit- 
ue difficulty in believing every word of the above. For the bene- 
fit of people in Ontario and Quebec who perhaps are not acquaint- 
ed with history of that transaction, we may briefly repeat its 
leading features. e whole line from Truro to Pictou was ad- 
vertised to be letia ten sections of about five mileseach A 
tender for building the whole line, from a company of capitalists 
perfectly able to perform the work, was rejected ; and the work 
was given, a8 advertised, in sections, to different contractors. 
This was done at the recommendation of Mr. Flemming, the gov- 
ernment chief engineer. From the day that these contractors 
commenced their work, however, obstructions were thrown in 
their way, and their operations hindered, by a variety of impedi- 
ments, until at last several of them were ruined, and the work on 
their sections brought toa stand still; whea, by a secret e- 
ment with the government, and without tenders or competition 
of any kind, Mr. Fiemm ng became contractor for the whole line, 
at his own price. So secretly was the job done, that the public 
were not aware of the tract bei; tered into until two or 
three months after the arrangement was made. ng 
that time, however, Mr. Flemming continued to hold his 
place and draw his pay as government engineer, charged with the 
duty of su ntenoing the work for which he was the contractor 
—thus taking pay from the Province for the performance of a 
duty, that his interests as contractor gave him the strongest pos- 
sible inducement to neglect. It is true, the contract was not for- 
mally signed, until about the time he resigned his office of engineer; 
but the terms of the contract were agreed on, and the work plac- 
ed entirely in his hands, more than two months before 








now the government engineer-in-chief for the intercolonial road ; 
and therefore it will not surprise anybody in Nova Scotia to find 
that a monster job such as that outlined by our Toronto contem- 
porary, is anticipated in connexion with that larger work. The 
almost exact lel between the two cases,—the job bistory and 
the job of propbecy,—forms. to say the least, a coincidence so 
startling, as to warrant the press in speaking out, and demanding 
of the Dominion government, that men of none but tried integrity 
shall be placed on the railway commission, and that in the matter 
of contracts, the interests of the public shall be guarded with the 
most scrupulous fidelity.” 








OUNTRY RESIDENCE TO LET, FURKNISHED.—A beauti- 
ful country residence, —— miles from New York, and 
situated on Long Island Sound, to let, fully furnished. Posses- 
sion given at any time after the lst October. The grounds em- 
brace more than 20 acres, and are handsomely laid out, and con- 
tain a great variety of fruit tres, shrubbery, &c. A boat-house 
and substantial dock are also attached to the place. For further 
particulars apply to T. 8. SHEPHERD, at this Office. 








MarnkIED.—At Stamford, Conn., October 7, 1868, at St. John’s 
Church, by the Right Rev. Bishop Clarkeon, of Nebraska, assisted 
by the Right Rev. William Tatlock, Wittiam Ocpen Jones, of 
Chicago, Ill., to Atics J., eldest daughter of Alexander McKen- 
zie, Esq., of the above-named place. 


Mareiep—On tney ay 7th inst., by Rev. M Ronay, of the 
Church of 8t. Vincent de Paul, ApoLPpH S8cuNBELY, of Zurich, 
Switzerland, to Armms, daughter of Aimée and the late Joseph 
Biain, of this city. 

8t Louis, Mo , and San Francisco, Cal., papers please copy. 
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European News. 

Late dispatches from Spain would indicate that the revolu- 
tion ic that unhappy country is now complete. The greatest 
difficulty yet to be encountered pertains to the final selection 
of aruler. The most popular man at this moment, with the 
people, would appear to be General Prim, but already we hear 
of Senor Aguirre’s having become acting President, while Se- 
nor Serrano, and Gen. Prim have been made only honorary 
Presidents—the former having also been placed in command 
of the Forces of the nation. It is, furthermore, said that 
the Provisional Junta has issued a decree reducing by 
one-third the tariff on all imports, and that it contemplates 
declaring free the children of the blacks, in anticipation of the 
total abolition cf slavery in all the colonies of Spain. In 
view of the libera), and liberalizing, tendencies of the New 
Government, it is announced from London, that the great 
Powers of Europe will allow their diplomatic relations with 
Spain to remain in statu quo. It is aleo rumoured in Paris 
that the success of the revolution in Spain has had the effect 
of inducing France to make seme important concessions to 
Italy. If these be some of the fruits of this sudden revolu- 
tion, it is both timely, and welcome. It is also reported that 
amilitary and commercial treaty bas been ratified between 
France and Holland, and that Belgium is expected to join 

in its terme. 

From England we learn that as the time for the election of 
members to the new Parliament draws near, the interest and 
excitement in the canvass materially increases. Mr. Disraeli 
has finally issued an address to his constituents of Bucking- 
hamshire, in which he takes strong ground on the Church 
and State question. It is evidently Mr. Disraeli’s purpose to 
arouse the religious passions of that lower stratum of English 
society, to which he purposely extended his ultra reform 
measure. Already we see the purport of that “ dark 
leap,” and we shall not be surprised to find that the 
conservatives have overreached themselves, in this their des- 
perate attempt to retain perpetual contro! of the nation. An- 
other month, however, will decide the fate of the existing 
Ministry. 

As we go to prees, a Cable telegram asserts that the Spanish 
Junta will soon bring a bill befure the Cortes for abolishing 
slavery in the colonies at the expiration of ten years ; and, 
tarthermore, that rumours are current at Paris and Madrid 
to the effect that Cuba has declared in favour of indepen- 
dence. If this be so, Paris has later news on the subject 
than we are in possession of in New York. 





A New Impediment to Reciprocity. 

Soon after the close of the American Civil War, and after 
leading Canadian Cabinet Ministers had unsuccessfully visited 
Washington with the pre-announced purpose of negociating a 
new reciprocity treaty, the Dominion Government turned sud- 
denly around, and announced that they would have nothing 
whatever to do with their Americaa cousins until overtures 
were made from Washington. These steps were exactly the 
opposite of what we had recommended, but we then abstained 
from throwing obstacles in the way of a renewal of trade re- 
lations—whether by mutual legislation, or by a renewal of the 
old treaty. We argued at the time, that reciprocity in trade 
was mulually advantageous ; but we did not attempt to dis- 
guise the fact that the American pubjic mind was for the time 
being, so far incensed, that an attempted renewal of the treaty 
then was entirely impracticable and unwise on the part of our 
provincial friends ; and we therefore counselled independence 
of action on their part, wnéil a change was wrought in the po- 
litical mind of the United States, when the Americans them- 


all | selves would seek a renewal of friendly and mutually advan- 


tageous trade relations with the enlarged, and constantly 
enlarging, British American Dominion. Canadian Ministers, 
however, then thought differently, and, as the sequel has 
shown, they not only unnecessarily sacrificed the dignity of 
the province, but also their own vantage ground, by making 
their unsuccessful and ill-timed attempt at negociations. 





that date. 
The same gentleman who that Picton job so neatly is 





It is easy to see, however, now, that a grcat 
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change has, during the past two years, been quietly | also to particularly draw the attention of our readers, as well 
wrought in the American public mind, not only in rete as Domini mi 





to general trade reiations with Great Britain and the outer | throughout the Dominion, to an item relative to this very gen- 
world generally, but particularly so in regard to the neighbour- | tlemar, clipped trom the Halifax Citizen, and which we insert 


ing British American provinces; and so strong has this feel. 


ing grown, that the United States authorities caused it,to be | should not be either lost, or disregarded, at this particular 


announced—most probably for electionering purposes—that a 
new trea y was actually being negotiated and was nearly com- 
pleted between Mr. Seward and the British Minister, at Wash- 
ington. 

And, just here, we may note, that we could not but 
indulge in a quiet laugb, at Finance Minister Rose’s expense, 
when ibat Hon.gentleman so quickly swallowed the bait thrown 
out irom the American capital, and caused it to be semi-offi- 
cially announced, far and wide by Telegrapb, that he (Mr. 
Rose) “had been empowered to act in conjunction with the 
British Minister,” adding that he would “ proceed to Wash- 
ington at once.” A “ well informed” ministerial journal, even 
went so far as to remind the astonished world that “the Do- 
“ minion of Canada was not ignored in the matter of atiempt- 
“ing to renew reciprocity, as some might have supposed by 
“the fact that only the names of Messrs. Seward and Thorn- 
“ ton had been mentioned in connection with the negotiatiuns.”’ 
It was really a good joke, when not a word bad passed on the 
subject between Mr. Thornton and the subtle and wily Ame- 
rican Secretary of State. This blunder, however, on the part 
of the Dominion Ministry, only tends to bring home to Minis- 
ters the truth of the trite, but truthful adage, that honesty is 
the best policy. 

But to return to the subject immediately in hand. The 
New Dominion in place of at once reducing its tariff at least 
tothe maritime Provinces’ scale—on the repeal of the old 
treaty, and the union of the provinces—actually raised the 
Tariff of the Jatter by extending the Canadian rate over 
the entire Dominion, therepy creating double diseatisfac- 
tion in the very provinces that it became their first duty to 
reconcile to the new order of things. And now, instead ot 
making the new Intercolonial road a fresh and powerful lever 
in favour of a renewal of reciprocity, by actually making it. 
the shortest winter route from the great, and rapidly expand- 
ing north-western States, and Europe ; ministers adopt what is 
acknowledged to be not only the longest and most impracti- 
cable, but the most expensive and boisterous route to be 
found; and that, too, under the plea of “ military necessity /” 
Is this the way, we would ask, to obtain favourable 
commercial relativns, as well as the carrying trade, 
and passenger traffic, of a friendly neighbouring 
community? Already we see signs of returning ob- 
stinacy, on the part of Americans around us, in reference 
to a renewal of commercial relations with the Dominion, and 
this obstinacy we attribute chiefly to the recent ac- 
tion of the present nondescript and vacilluting ministry at 
Ouvtawa. We sincerely hope that a more enlightened general 
policy will soon be adopted in our new and naturally vigor- 
ous British American State; otherwise it will soon become 
extremely difficult to foretell what its ultimate future may 
be; not only commercially, but politically. 


The’ Intercolonial Railway Jobbers on the Defensive. 

Sir John A. Macdonald’s special home “organ ”—the Ot- 
tawa 7imes—is out in defence of the Dominion Government 
in more than a column of shrill editorial wailings. In the 
first place, the editor appears to be of the opinion that one of 
‘the greatest misfortunes in life’ is not to know who one’s 
friends are, and in this we quite agree with our contemporary 
—particularly if aman, ora government, be in a dilemma. 
Again, “this solemn truth has been affectingly impressed 
upon” ovr provincial confrere by “ the editorial remarks on 
the Intercolonial Railway in the last number of the New York 
Albion.” Now, this appeal is really pathetic, and had our 
dyspeptic little friend stopped just here, and continued to sob, 
we are not sure what the ultimate effect would have been on 
our sympathetic nerves; but he finally plucks up courage, 
and, in a fit of passion, upbraids us in good earnest, appar- 
ently with a view to compeling us to become his “ friend.” 
Having first “ carefully read over our article,” and then duly 
lectured “ a couple of Ministers” for being “ indiscreet enough 
to give their private views tothe Editor of the Aldion, in March 


last ;” and then grumbled a liitle about the “ amount of exclu- speak in terms of more unreserved commendation. Truth com- 


sive information” in the possession of the Albion, relative to 
the Intercolonial Railway, the would-be Mixisterial Mentor 


“ that the Hon. Peter Mitchell was to be the ruling spirit in 


“ the first Privy Council of the Dominion of Canada?” To| Grau has converted his audiences from being favourab!y inclined, 
this stupner, we respectfully reply, “‘we think not; and, | or simply indifferent, into the most severe and exacting of critics 
moreover, beg to add, that the original Major Robinson route | —*# 2° critic is more exigeant than the self-euflicient amateur who 
is not the exact route at present adopted by/the Dominion has formed an opinion—whether well or i!l-founded—anent the 
Ministry—whether in the immediate vicinity of Mr. Mitchell’s 
corner lots at Newcastle, or the still more impor!ant coal and 
iron mine region. The mines we allude to—we may add 
by way of explanation—are said to belong almost exclu-| inferred from these remarks that the “Grande Duchesse” of the 
sively to Dominion ministers and engineers, and are| new troupe, does not, by many degrees of excellence, equal that 


isters and Dominion organs generally, 


above. It contains valuable information, and such, too, as 


stage in the proceedings. 

We do not stop to notice the Zimes’ paltry allusion to a 
slip of the pen made by us in reference to Dr. Tupper’s for- 
mer position, in which the word “ Dominion Ministry” was 
used instead of “ Nova-Scotia Ministry.” We are not un- 
aware who Dr. Tupper really is, and if we should forget at 
any time, we have only to apply to any one of the numerous 
indignant electors of old Acadia. But lastly, says our con- 
temporary, “the British Government weuld not sanction the 
frontier route.” This statemert we have not only heard be- 
fore, but bave also paid our compliments to, in former articles, 
The allusion to this route in the cooked letter of the Duke of 
Buckingham, is particularly unhappy and uncalled for ; aud 
the Hamilton Spectator most effectively hits the weak point in 
the allusion, in an article which we quote elsewhere. 

In our own behalf we have only to say, we never either en- 
tertained, or advocated, the Frontier route, and when pressed 
so to do, by the special ministerial advocate of that route, we 
replied that “ it could not be adopted without first purchasing 
the north-east corner of the State of Maine,” and in this posi- 
tion we are still to be found. It is the more central route we 
are for, and the more central ro ute we believe we will even- 
tually secure—if the members of the press and the members of 
Parliament but do their duty at the proper time. 

Now, in conclusion, we are heartily in earnest in our opposi- 
tion to the extreme northern route now adopted for the In- 
tercolonial Road, and we give the Dominion Ministry fair no- 
tice thus publicly, that we sball never be corsenting parties to 
avy such suicidal expenditure as is here suggested, and involv- 
ed. Either “a change of policy, or a change of ministry,” is 
our motto; and to this end we shall, in the public interests, 
earnestly and faithfully work ; always keeping uppermost in 
our minds, firstly, collective British American interests, and 
secondly, Great Britain’s interests in America. 








Since we wrote the above, and just as we are going to press, 
the Ottawa Zimes of the 8th inst. has come to hand. It 
contains still another article on the subject of defence; but 
what particularly troubles our Ministerial friend is, that the 
N. Y. Sun bas “ boiled down and reproduced” our article of 
last week, while “the Montreal Herald copies the Albvion’s 
article in full.” It is really too bad, that an erring Min- 
istry should be thus tormented. But finally the valiant 
Ministerial defender saye, “ there are others, besides the Edi- 
tor of the Albion, who could explain the reasons which have 
prompted that journal to take such an erratic course of late 
on Casadian affairs in general, and in relation to the In- 
tercolonial Railway in particular.” Is there? Now, pray, 
speak out! we are all attention, and shall be till we hear 
all that either the Ministerial “organ,” or the Ministry itself 
can possibly divulge. Out with it! : 


——__ > - 


pMusic. 


A large and appreciative audience gathered at the French Thea- 
tre on Monday evening on the ion of the opening of Mana- 
ger Grau's season of opera bouffe. The house has been greatly 
improved ia its internal arrangements, and its seating capacity 
correspondingly increased. The opera chosen for the début of 
the new artists was the well-worn, but ever popular, Grande 
Duchesse, with the following cast: La Duchesse, Mme Rose Bell ; 
Fritz, M. Carrier; Gen. Boum, M. Beckers; Prince Paul, M. 
Goby; Baron Puck, M. Genot ; Baron Grog, M. Bourgoin ; Nepo- 
muc, M. Mussay; Wanda, Mile. Gueretti (who assumed the part 
at short notice in consequence of the illness of Mile. Fontanel.} 
The first novelty that attracted the attention of the audience after 
the architectural alterations had been duly commented upon, was a 
very handsome drop curtain by MM. Calyo. The design is quite 
out of the beaten track of drop curtain illustration, and reflects 
much credit upon the artists. The orchestra under the baton of 
Mr. Robert Stoepel was efficient in numbers and well drilled’; the 
choruses were also sung with consideratle aplomb and pre- 
cision. Of the interpretation of the opera itself—which 
is superbly costumed and mounted—we wish we could 





pels us to state, however, that in selecting the “‘ Duchesse” for 
the inauguration of his series of opera bouffe performances, Mana- 


very high one, and by its production just at this mument, Mr. 





merits of any particular work. Had the “‘ Genviéve de Brabant,” 
or any other unknown opera, been first presented, this hyper- 
criticism would have been disarmed. Mr. Grau has, however, 
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quite foreign to the spirit of the work. This is especially true of 
“ Dites lui,” which she sang much better, in a merely musical 
point of view, than it has ever been sung before on the local 
stage. As to the humorous demands of the part—and what is 
the “ Duchesse” if not humorous ?—she utterly ignored them. 
In short, Mme. Rose Bell's place is on the scene ot the Grand 
Opera. Her descent to the broadness and at times vulgarity 
of opera bouffe was founded on a wistaken conception of the 
latter and her own talents. The Fritz of M. Carrier was the best 
personation of the evening. He alone of all his companions 
seemed to have any real conception of the humorous demands of 
the opera. His Virginia song and “ break down,” on his return 
from the war at the commencement of Act Second, was vitalized 
with genuine mirth. M. Carrier’s management of his voice is not 
plearing. Its distortion is too evident and inartistic. The Gen- 
eral Boum of M. Beckers is simply absurd. That gentleman vig- 
orously pummels himself in the execution of the famous “ Piff, 
paff, pouff,” but is not atall funny. His gestures are extra 
vagant without conveying any humcrous idea, and his fea- 
tures are apparently entirely destitute of the vis comica 
As Prince Paul, M. Goby makes up quaintly, bat that is all, 
Voice and histrionic power are alike wanting. As Barons Puck 
and Grog and as Nepomuc—all capable of being made the ex- 
ponents of much real humour in the hands of good artists—MM, 
Genot, Bourgoin and Mussay were beneath criticism. Of the 
Wanda of Mile. Guertti, it is needices to speak. While forced to 
record the shoricomings of the new troupe ia the ** Duchesse,”” 
we still have hopes of better things on the production of “ Gen- 
viéve,” now in course of preraration. Toree of the best ar- 
tists are yet to make their debuts—Miles. Desclauzas and Fon- 
tanel and M. Gabel. The latter is the original Piton—the famons 
gendarme in that opera, If Mr. Grau has been unfortunate in the 
selection of some of his singers, he has been most lavish in the 
preparation of all the appointments of the works about tu be pro- 
duced. He has also transformed the French theatre from an 
awkward and illy-arranged edifice, into one of the most plea- 
sant places of resort in the metropolis. It would be strange in- 
deed if so much enterprise and such liberal expenditure should 
not meet with a generous reward 
The Bateman opera bouffe season closed at Niblo’s with Thursday 
evening's performance. On Wednesday next, the 14th inst., the 
company open at Pike’s Opera House. The ** Duchesse”’ will be 
sung with the following very strong cast: La Duchesse, Mile, 
Tostee; Fritz. M. Avjac; Wanda, Mile. Lambalé; Prince Paul, 
uc; Gen. Boum, M Duchesne; Baron Puck, M. Lagrif- 
foul—the three last named forming the inimitable trio of the fa- 
mous conspiracy scene in the second act. Mr. Bateman wil! also 
produce in — succestion a number of novelties which should 
ensure him a large share of public patronage, 








Drama. 


A dramatization of a story of the same name, entitled “ Out ot 
the Streets,”’ has been produced at the New York theatre. Both 

story and drama are by Mr. Charles Gayler, a playwright of con- 

siderable local reputation, but who has not added to his fame by 
his latest venture. Few more meaningless plays have been re- 
cently presented for the applause and patronage of a long-suffer- 

ing public. Avowedly sensational in the worst meiming of that 
term, every thing has been sacrificed to excite interest in a few 

scenes of an intensely local colouring. Character and dialogue 

there are none beyond the merest sketches and the baldest of 
conversational common-places. A company engaged expressly 
for the ion,and which tains artists of real ability, straggled 
manfally with the platitudes of the text, but failing to overcome 
the torrent of words with which the author mercilessly de- 
luged them, helplessly yielded to their fate. Dramatizations 
are dangerous theatrical investments even at their best estate; 
but when poor reproductions of worthless stories, they become 
as lead in the hands of even the most enterprising managers. If 
in the theatrical, as in the physical, world, it is darkest just be 

fore the dawn, then the production of “Out of the Streets” 
should be welcomed by the real friends of the stage with genuine 
joy, marking, as it would, the end of the sensational epoch in 
local dramatic history. At Wallack’s theatre the new bill was 
made to give way on Thureday evening to ‘* Love's Sacrifice,” to 
admit the reappearance of Miss Rose Etynge. It will be 
repeated this evening. During the coming week will be 
presented “Masks and Faces,” the “Stranger” and the 
**Rivals” to admit further rehearsals of the novelty now 
in an advanced stage ot preparation—Mr. Byron’s latest 
production, ‘‘ Blow for Blow.” At the Academy of Music Mile. 
Fanny Janauschek, having returned to this country, has com- 
menced a series of personations of popular heroines. “ Deborah” 
will be given this evening, and “ Catherine the Second” is in pre- 
paration. At Wood's Museum, the , Lydia Thompson Burlesque 
Troupe hold on their sparkling way right merrily. The very 
spirit of mirth has been caught by all the performers, and “joy 
is unrestrained” under the leadership of Miss Thompson, tne 
merry monarch who will allow no sober faces within the limit of 
her sway. Large audiences gather at her call, and retire more 
than pleased at her ministrations. The galvanic battery in the 
halls of the Museum, is capable of throwing out no more potent 
electricity than that dispensed by Miles. Thompson, Harland, 





. ger Grau has committed s blunder, which, in certain situations of| Markham, avd Weber, assisted by Messrs. Bickett and 
proceeds triumphantly to ask, “ whether, when Major Robin- | jife, is said to be worse than a crime. The standard by which the 


“ son located the Northern line, he had any special prescience | public will judge of the interpretation of this popular work, is a 


Smith. Messrs. Colville and Wood have certainly carn- 
ed the thanks of the theatrical public by organizing 
the most attractive burlesque company that has ever appeared in 
this city. Abundant receipts will doubtless be the form in which 
popular gratitude will be manifested. On the afternoons of Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thoreday and Friday, Miss Rosa Cook and the ne 
gular company appear in the “ Child of the Regiment,” and a 
farce. This new place of amusement has opened under the bright- 
est auspices, and a continuance of the present energy on the part 
of the manegement,is only neceseary to enture permanent euc- 


chosen his réle and must abide by bis choice. It will be readily | C*- At Niblo’s Garden the ballet of “Undine” has been pro- 


duced to occupy the interval between the close of the enguge- 
ment of the F:ench opera troupe end the appearance of Mr. Ed- 


situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the Bay of| which has already made the name of Offenbach popular in this win (Forrest on Monday. ‘Undine’ will be given at s matines 


Fundy. Again, the semi-official Times says: “We do not| city. The prima donna, Mme. Rose Bell—a deserter from the 
“ know whether the parties interested (!)in the Nova Scotia coal Paris Grand Opera—is not fitted by nature for the assumption of 
“and iron mines will be able to prove that the line they desire comic parts. Although possessing a good voice, well trained and 
« ig the best for the interests of the Dominion; but we are managed, and of a pleasing presence, Mme. Bell lacks every one 
“ fully aware—the assertion of the Aldion to the contrary not- 
“ withstanding—that Mr. Fleming is not an advocate of their 
“ views. Will the Aldion have the fairness to qualify its as- 


of those histiionic qualifications so necessary to success in opera 
bouffe. As was natural, she sang the role much better than she 
acted it. Her J’aime les militaires and Dites iui were the only gen- 








. , uine successes of the evening, and were such simply because she} early day. 
“ gertions of Saturday last, by giving this piece of information | elevated the part above the comic requirements of the librettists, 


to-day and this ovening. 


Facts and Fancies, 


It is stated that a contract for the construction of the under- 
ground railroad in this city has been concluded with the Eng- 
lish engineers who built the underground railway of London ; 
and the contractors expect to enter upon the work at an 
We have received the first number of the 
New York Mercantile Journal, which has been enlarged from 














* to its readers?” Certainly we will, And, moreover, we beg | endowing it with o tentiment which, although pleasing, was! four to eight pages and otherwise greatly improved, 
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We understand that orders have been received for the remov- 
al from the North American lakes, before the winter sets in, 
of the Imperial gunboats which have been doing duty upon 
them for the past two years. It is said the whole fleet will 
winter at Bermuda. M. Jules Janin bas in press a book 
which he began to write the 2nd of December, 1851, the day 
of the coup d'etat, but which no publisher has hitherto dared 
to publish. It is entitled “ L’Interné.” Since the publication 
ot the new law on the press, he bas found a publisher. 
Hon. Charles Fisher has been appointed Judge ot the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, vacant by the elevation of Judge 
Wilmot as Governor of that Province —— Owing toa 
printers’ strike, the journals of Marseilles were reduced the 
other day to publish nothing but blank sheets, Britanvia 
rules the waves! Could she not, asks the Jomahawk, manage 
them to keep down the British swell on the continent, who is 
always throwing the remark into the faces of foreigners until 
they are sea sick of it ?—— The Water street revivalists 
have given up John Allen as incorrigible, down in the dance 
house, An evening contemporary says: “ John proposes to 
goto the Legisiature, and not to beaven."——-The New York 
Mail says that violet coloured ink is in vogue among fashion- 
able young ladies. The little secrets which these pretty crea- 
tures write each other will thus be kept in-violate. A 
Vienna letter gives an account of a ceremony which has just 
occurred in that city on laying the first stone of a Palace of 
the Fine Arts. The Emperor, after signing the foundation 
Act, fixed the first block in its place, while the Society of Or- 
pheonists sang a chorus of Mendelssohn. The Prince 
of Wales contemplates a visit to Egypt, and the Cataracts of 
the Nile —A mad world, indeed! So would you be, if 
you had been whirled round and round for the last six thou- 
sand years————The London Post Office delivers 1,730,000 
letters per week. —“ Friendly Counsel for Girls” is the 
title of a new volume of amusement and instruction addressed 
to young ladies, announced by G. W. Carleton for speedy 
ublication. A ex porary has made a careful ana- 
ysis of the list of Parliamentary candidates, end arrives at the 
conclusion that Mr. Gladstone’s minimum majority in the new 
House of Commons will be 126. —The piay from tbe pep 
of Lord Lytton, which is entitled the “ Rightful Heir,” and 
will shorily be produced at the Lyceum, is the “S:a Captain” 
raeidliel, It was written by the distinguished author more 
than twenty years ago, and given at the Haymarket.—— 
Miss Louisa Pyne will soon pine no more, that is, in single 
blessedness, tor she is about to be united to Mr. Frank Bodda. 
The univereally esteemed lady will be wished all joy d’avance 
by her numerous admirers. ——The ballet girls at the 
Queen’s Theatre, London, are to be compelied to wear cos- 
tumes which have been saturated with a solution of tungstate 
of soda, which renders their dresses fireproof. The manager 
is to be complimented upon the order he has issued 
During the recent festivities at Cardiff in honour of the Mar- 
quis of Bute attaining his majority, a performing goat was ex- 



































hibited which bad been taught, among other things, to pick by 


out from an alpbabet strewed about the floor tue letters 
BU T E————There remains now only one English Peer 
who succeeded to his title in the last century—namely, Earl 
Delawarr, who bas held his honours since 1795.————The 
Emperor of Russia has issued a ukase forbidding the practice 
of bomcm@opatby throughout the Russian Empire. The ukasa, 
it is said, has been issued owing to the numerous victims who 
have perished under this mode of treatment. The penalty for 
violating this edict is a fine of 500 france, aud an ex- 
cursion to Siberia extending over two years. The 
shrewd business man who rules the destinies of Egypt, did a 
wise thing when be turned bis attention to the cultivation of 
cotton. It bas largely increased the prosperity of Egypt, and 
may ultimately lead to the regeneration ot that country. Last 
year the crop yielded 250,000 bales, while this vear it is ex- 
pected to amount to 400,000 bales. —Lady Fianklir, the 
widow of Sir John Franklin, is now at Luchon. This cour- 
ageous lady, who has travelled overa large portion of the 
globe, made some fatiguing ascensions in the neighbourhood 
notwithstanding her great age, being nearly eighty. She 
was accompanied by her medical adviser, Professor Pegot, 
head physician of the thermal hospital at Luchon. 
Tbe Belgians are taking some of the credit for the capture 
of Magdala. It is stated that the mother of Lord Napier and 
ber family settled at Bruges, and it was in that town that the 
young Robert Napier was reared The yacht Deerhound, 
which rescued the Confederate Captain Semmes alter his ship, 
the Alabama, was sunk off Cherbourg, is now lying in South- 
amwpton Water, close beside the American racing yacht, Sappho. 
—-—It app: ars that tbe Emperor Napoleon had a narrow 
escape at the Camp at Lannemezan, His Majesty's horse, 
goaded to fury by the flies, grew eo unmanageabie tnat a less 
experienced horseman would bave been thrown, M Raim 
baux, the Equerry, caught hold of the horse’s bridle, and 
mastered him, and his Majesty alighted and mounted a less 
frisky charger.— Prince Nicolaus of Nassau is about to 
Jeave for the United States of America. The absence of the 
Prince from Europe, it is said, will be for several months, 
———~—The Pope has decided upon being very economical. 
To this end he has abolished all his Secretaries of State with 
the exception of two.—-——The Queen of Sweden has ac- 
quired such a command of the Swedish, as well as of the Evg- 
lish language, as, under the assumed name of “Jane Von- 
come,” to bave some time ago publi-hed a translation of an 
English work called ‘The Labourers in the Vineyard,” of 
which the profits were devoted to the benefit of an hospital that 
had been founded by her Majesty sbortly atter her arrival io 
Stockholm. —A portrait, of large dimensions, which the 
Emperor of Austria bad promised to the city of Nancy, has 
arrived there, and is placed for the moment in the new church 
of Saint-Epore——-——The Emperor of Austria bas adopied 
a plan for improving the course of the Danube, which, be- 
sides preventing inundatione, will give a strong impetus to the 
shipping trade of the Danube. The cost of carrying out the 
work is estimated st 24 000,000 florins —The huge un- 
mavageable fact of £300,000 a year, of which some have wri'- 
ten so gushingly and tenderly, is not “a tact” at all; as, we 
doubt not to the regret of the Marquis of Bute himsell, bis an- 
nua! income, according to accessible printed documents, is es- 
timated at somewhere about a third of that amount——-—— 
Mr. Ralph Earle, M_P., is at Vienna, negotiating on bebalf of 
English capitalists the concession of a network of railways in 
Da! matia. The Revising Barristers for the county of 
Anglesey announce that they will visit Beaumaris for the pur- 
ose of jrevieing the lists for the parishes of Lianddanielfab, 
Deahiepuliguyagyil, Lieahisyewme a, Lianfitrangellmsilwy, 
and Liaufitrangelesaifiog ! M. Alex. Dumas, Sr., 
is writing a novel entitled ‘“‘R demption.” —In speaking 
of alate novel by the author of children’s stories, the Athe- 
neum says: “ As long as Capt. Mayne Reid keeps to the prai- 
ries and the red men he isin his element, and we wish him 
a)l the success he can command; but when he transfers the 
tomahawk and scalping knile to English society, and deals as 



































of Lord Farnham, will be conferred upon either the Earl of 


called Tear’em. 


enough to be distinguished even as a splenetic and irrespon- 
sible oddity. 
and—to keep for a moment his old title in view—be has had 


called, of his misconduct in presence of Mr. Reverdy Jobn- 
son, we are reminded of a story told of Thackeray. When the 
great novelist dined with a largecompany in New York, an 
old lady, famous for her impertinence and bluntness, was 
seated opposite him with instructions to draw the wit out by 
some forward remark. She took occasion of a pause in the 
conversation to say, “ Mr. Thackerey, I was told that when I 


author of “ Vanity Fair.” 
embarrassment, looked up from hi: plate and simply replied, 


did during the anile abuse which Mr. Roebuck gave bis coun- 





the top-knots of bis Indian chiefr, it is another thing.” 
An article in the forthcoming number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes is expected to cause come sensation. It is entitled, 
“ France and P:ussia Responsible before Europe..———_—— 
Owing to the death of the Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Atlay 
— of Hereford) will become entitled to a seat in the 

ouse of Peers, and will act as its Chaplain on the opening of 
the new Parliameot.——_——The youngest of the three wo 
men accused of poisoning their husbands at Marseilles, being 
illegitimate, was brought up io one of the charitable institu 
tions of the town, and received whilst there a prize for her 
virtue !———--Tte annual ceremony of crowning the best 
pumpkin of the season took place at the Paris Halles recent- 
ly. The laureat of the year weighs 326lbs., and measures 
more than two yards and a half in circumference. It was 
grown in the valley of the Loire, near Olivet. — There is 
a romour that the Order of 8’. Patrick, vacant by the death 





Mayo or the Earl of Longford, 


—_—_—__o——__— 


ENGLAND'S PARLIAMENTARY “ TEAR'EM’S” HiGH APPRECI- 
ATION OF MINETER JoHNSON.—The proverb about giving a 
dog a bad name receives a novel force in the case of Mr. 
Roebuck, who was formerly of sufficient consequence to be 
It seems that he liked the designation, and 
felt 0 much regret at the press and the public dropping him 
and it, that he was determined to do something to wis back 
his nick name. His display st the Master Catlers’ Feast will 
not, however, do the job. He is no longer of importance 


He has sunk to the level of ordinary people, 


his day. Reading his explanation, or whatever it may be 


met you I should pot like you, and now that I bave met you 
I don’t like you.” There was a dead silence. A!l waited for 
the crushing epigram to be delivered at the old woman by the 
That gentleman, without the least 


“ Well, ma’am, if you don’t like me Idon’tcare.” We imagine 
Mr. Keverdy Jobnson must have felt very much a3 Thackeray 


try. Bat Mr. Roebuck’s defence is that Mr. Reverdy Jobn- 
son made po complaint to him. Mr. Johnson is probably 
discreet. What would Mr. Roebuck take ss a hint? “ He 
rather kicked me out of the room than otherwise,” replies 
Mr. Richard Swiveller, when questioned as to bis reception 
agentleman whom he went to visit. This, Mr. Swiveller 
er some refiection, came to think was an inhoepitable act. 
What did Mr. Roebuck want Mr. Johnson to do in order to 
express his feelings adequately towards him? Mr. Roebuck 
alone can answer this question. He may be as delicate on 
points of hovour as be is guarded in his expressions, but 
then Mr. Johbnewn may not know him so well as we do, 
and —aeen, would be unable to treat him as he ought 
to be treated. his may probably be the reason why the 
American gentleman fail:d to convey his sentiments to Mr. 
Roebuck even as indistinctly as Mr. Swiveller was made to 
understand the high favour in which he stood with his 
friend above referred to. 


The Prince Epwarp Istanp Reciprocity DE.EGa- 
TION.—The Halifax Recorder is “sorry to be ivformed by a 
Privce Edward Island paper. supporting the government there, 
that Governor Dundas absented bimself from that island to avoid 
meetiog the distinguished delegation authorized by the United 
States which recently visited that place.’ 

The Montreal Gazette justifies Governor Dundas on the ground 
that “General Butler is not a man whom any one, with a keen 
sense of self-reepec', would specially select for a companion, 
whose society one would enter if be could decently avoid it,” 
and adds in respect to the reciprocity movement what fol- 
ows -— 


The affiir was conceived as a piece of mischief. It was, in its 
cariying out, a gross act of discourtesy, which all the general's 
fine words could neither conceal or pailiate. If Prince Edward 
Isiand cou'd get legisiative reciprocity, with Canada left out, she 
might be made a thorn in the side of the Dominion, either as 
promoting disaffection in Nova Scotia, or becoming a — ~~ 
depot to rob the Dominion government of its revenues ortu- 
nately hat little game cannot work, for any act of creating duties 
discriminating in favoar of United States produce, and against 
other foreign and British products, except as part of a general 
scheme for British America, is eure to be disallowed by the im- 
perial authorities. 





New Mrurrary Drvistons ry Canapa.—The Canadian 
Minister of Militia recommends tbat under the authority of 
the 12th section of the “ Act respecting the Militia and De- 
fence of the Dominion of Canada”—Canada be divided into 
9 military districts, viz., one to comprise the Province of Nova 
Scotia; one to comprise the Provioce of New Brunswick ; 
three in the Province of Quebec, and four in the Province ot 
Ontario ; and that they be numbered from west to east, viz, 
the four districts in the Province of Ontario shall be num- 
bered from 1 to 4 and shall be called and known as military 
districts Nos. 1,2, 8 and 4 respectively. The three districts 
in the Province of Quebec shall be numbered from Nos. 5 to 
7 and shall be called and known as military districts Nos. 5, 
6, and 7 respectively. The Province of New Brunswick sball 
be numbered No. 8,and shal! be called and known as military 
district No, 8; and the Province of Nova Scotia sbali be num- 
bered No. 9, aad shall be called and known as military dis- 
trict No. 9. In the same order the exact boundaries of each 
division are carefully defined. 





@bituary. 


At 15, Earl’s-terrace, Kensington, C A L Moore, Lieut RML I 
—At Bovy Island, Bermuda, W Gaskin, Ensiga liih Regt.—At 
Jhullander, the Punjab. Capt J J Russell, of the late 46th Ben 
N 1.—At Tanbridge-Wells, Major J G Hathorn, R A [Bengal.]— 
At Comprigney, Truro, Capt E Holland K N.—At Bary st &d- 
mund’s, ear-Admiral Sir W Hoste, Bart.—At Ealing, J Raiker, 
Keq, late Kiding Master 14th [the King’s} Hu-sars.—At Combourg, 
Fraoce, F A Wilkinson, Esq, Capt R N.—At 79, Chester-equare, 
Annabella, the Dowager Viscountess Glentworth. 


Army. 





The Queen having been pleased to approve of certain changes 
in the full drese of officers of infantry of the line, pa'terns have 


information and guidance. The alterations are as follows:— 
Tunic: Skirt behind plain, like the Royal Artillery. Collar, 1} 
in. to 1} in. high ; field officers to bave a training braid in eyes, 
instead of bottom row, of jin. lace. Double square go!d cord 
on shoulders, Cuffs pointed with } in. lace, and training braid 
for different ranks. Drees sash 2} in. wide, three strips of 4 in. 
gold, and two between of 4 in. crimson silk; gold and crimson 
flat tassels. Dress trousers to have a stripe of gold and crimson 
lace down each outward seam, 1} in. wide, drimson in centre 4 
in. wide. Dress sword-belt ; gold, with crimson stripe in centre, 
of the same lace as on trousers, with carriages of similar lace } 
in. wide. The Crees saeh, trousers, and sword-belt are only to be 
worn at levees, balls, etc, and their provision is optional with 
officers. They can be obtained from respectable wes'-end trades- 
men at the following pices :—Dress gold snd crimson sash £4 
10s.; dress gold and crimson sword-belt, £2 10s.; gold crimson 
stripes for trousers, £1 10s. The non-commissioned officers 
of the Ist battalion of the 16th Regiment, at Montreal, enterta'n- 
ed the petty officers of bis Imp:rial Maj-s'y’s corvette Le d' Es- 
tress \a'ely, at their quarters, The rooms were charmingly de- 
corated with flags, the Union Jack and tricolour being draped 
amicably together, and busts of the Queen and of the First Na- 
poleon being conspicuous, The occasion was of the pleasantest, 
in hall and at table ; the most cordial and friendly sentiments 
were exchanged between the representatives of the two tervices 
and the two nations, The offic rs of Led’ Estress desire, through 
our columns to make public their obligations to their gallant 
hosts, the 16th, for their court+sy and kindness. They will 
bear the recollection of that pleasant evening amid their plea- 
santest souvenirs, 





War Orricz —Lieut H H Eden to be Capt dy pur in 30th Ft, v 
A Gibson, who ret; Ens © R Hornby to be Lieut by pur, v Eden; 
P._D Boyle, gent, to be Ens by pur v Hornby.—Ens J H Ewart, from 
2ist Ft, to be Ens in 78th Ft, v C C Mackenzie, trans to 79th Ft. 
—Lieut @ D La Touche to be Capt by pur, in 100th Ft, v A Trigge. 
who ret; Ens R L Orme to be Lient by per, v La Touche; a 
Hay, gent, to be Ens by pur.—Lieut A D Kickman to be Capt by 
pur, in Rifle Brigade, v L V Williams, who ret; Ens F G D Ac- 
land to be Lieut, by pur v Rickman; RK P herpes to be 
Ens by pur v Aclana.—Major and Brev Lieut Col W Hill to be 
Lieut-Col, without pur, in 20d WIR v Brev-Col H W Whitfield, 
pro to Major-Gen ; Capt and Brev Major J D Reece to be Mejor, 
without pur, v Brev Lieut-Col Hill; Lieut R 8 Turton to be Capt 
without pur, v Brev Major Reece. The promotion of Ens Mansey 
to be v Lieut Tongue, dec, and not v Lient Pellusy, as prev stat- 
ed ; Ens W Beau Stoker to be Lient without pur, v J Pe'lusy, 
dece. Ens T Talbot to be Lieut, without pur, v Tu ton.—Lieut J 
FEu Forster to be Capt. by pur. in 4th WI Kegt, v J Croly, who 
ret; Ens R L W Spooner to be Lieut by pur, v Forster; A L Sim- 
ons, gent, to be Eus by pur, v C M‘Loghlin, who ret. 





Navy 


By direction of the Adm'ralty a tris] has been made in the 
Medway, under the superintendence of Vice Admiral Sir Baldwin 
W. Walker, K.C.B. ; Captain W. P. Hall, C.B., Superintendent 
of the Dockyard ; Captain the Honourable A. A. Cochrane, C.B., 
commanding the Steam Reserve ; and other naval and military 
officers, of a new dercription of life buoy, patented by Messrs, 
Welsh and Bourcbier, which it is proposed to sdopt in the Royal 
Navy. It consis's of a light, open framework of wood, at the 
upper end of which is a metal air casing, and at the lower part 
a emall water-tank, capable of contiining about six gallons of 
fresh water. Two telescopic ma-ts are also fitted to the lite-buoy, 
having at their summit two flegs always flying eeven feet above 
the level of the sea, for the purpose of pointing out its position 
from the ship. To these masts are atteched two port fir: s as tig- 
nal lights, one being iznited by the action of letting go the buoy, 
while the other is at the service of the man when be gets into the 
buoy, to show his position in a dark night. The bsoy will sup- 
rt a whole boai’s crew by their holding on to the floating 
brackets outside. The trial was made from the stern of the 
Salamander, and the result was highly satisfactory ——From pri- 
va'e letters received from Cork, we find a rumour prevails there 
that Rear-Admiral Farquhar is a candidate to succeed Rear Ad- 
miral Buckle on bis approaching retirement ; but correspondents 
express & hope that Rear-Admiral Warden will assume the com- 
mand when vacant, as he is known fo be an energetic man—not 
thst they would imply tbe contrary of Admiral Farquhar; but 
as the furmer bas slready made his mark, it would be desirable 
in their opinion that he should be entrusted with the supervision 
of the important works now in progress at Queenstown, and in 
the absence of a Cap'ain Sup rintendent at Haulbowline Yard, 
to eee that the business is efficiently and economically conduct- 
ed. It would only be fair that Admire! Farqubar, who is in bis 
53rd year, should take his turn at sea before settling down iv a 
post suitable to men who are older and have served longer.—— 
Mr Shock, chief engineer in the Uniied States Navy, has visited 
(oy permission of the Admiralty) Chatham Dockyard, inspecied 
the vessels building, and the various departments of the estab- 
lishment’. After mature consideration, siys the Army and 
Navy Gazette, it has been decided by the Admira!ty tLat the 
great Bermuda Dock shall wioter at Shcerness, and not proceed 
to Portiand until the spring of next year. Messrs. Campbell, 
Jobnstone, and Co. have eighty skilled artisans employed at pre- 
sent in completing the work which was left unfinished at the 
time of launching. We find that during the gales which prevail- 
ed Jast week the dock dragged her anchors about three quarters 
of a mile, and this circumstare* naturally caused great anxiety 
to Cap'aio Superintendent W. K. Hall, who felt that he was ans- 
werable to the public for the safety of property representing 
some'bing like a quarter of a million steriing, and we must do 
this indefa le officer the justice to say that day and night, 
assisted by Captain Paul, he never coared to have an effeci- 
ual watch kept over hi- troublesome charge ; but, at length, fee!- 
ing that this state of arxiety cou'd not be prolonged through the 
winter months, he cast his eyes about to see if he could fiod a 
spot where even comparative safety might be ensured, and be has 
been fortunate enough to pitch upon a locality where it wil! be 
almost a matier of impossibility for the dock to be affeeted by 
wind or weather, and where she will be as safe as she will be 
when she reaches ber ultimate destination. She is now ina kind 
of mill pord—a branch of Stanzate-creek—surrounded by mud- 
backs, The quantity of water which has been introduced into 
some of her compartmen's, in order to submerge her fourteen 
feet, is about three thousand tons.— The undermentioned 
sbips are, to be broken up at Por'smouth as soon as practicable, 
they being cons'ds:red not worthy the expense of repairing :— 
Cygnet, 5, screw guo-vessel, 428 tons ; Suilej, 28, screw-frigate, 
3,066 tons; and Griffen, brigantine (coal depot at Portsmouth). 
The Agamemnon, 79, screw, 3102 tons; Algiers, 73, screw, 
3340 tons; Queen, 74. screw, 3249 tons; and Shannon, 35, 
screw friga'e, 2 637 !ons, will also be tsken into duck at Ports- 
mouth shortly for the purpose of being broken up. 








APPOINTMENTS. —C P G Hicks, to Forte; C G 8 Foljambe, to 
Malabar ; P H Worgan, to Caropus ; J G J Hanmer, to Satellite ; 
E& Drummond, to Duke of Wellington ; J Ingles, to Cumberland, to 








rutblessly with the private characters of men of worth as with 





been duly sealed and deposited at the Horse Guards for genera, 


ad tor ser in Hercules,—Navigatiog Lieutenant—G K Moore, to 
Sparrowhawk. 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Dawson Brothers, Montreal, have lately published 

a bandsome volume of one hundred and fifty pages, entitled 
Dreamland and other Poems, the work of Mr. Charles Mair, of 
Perth, Ontario, Itis not an easy matter to pass a just judg- 
ment on a volume of verse by a new writer, for such we take 
Mr. Mair to be, since if he show talent, we are apt to overrate 
him, and if he do not, the temptation to say smart things at 
his expense is strong. To avoid both faults in the present in- 
stance, let us say that we find much to praise in Mr. Mair’s 
venture, aod much more to blame. He is, we think, if nota 
born poet, a man of a decidedly poetical temperament, who, 
influenced by the manner of greater poets than himself, has 
yet sufficient individuality to have something like a style of 
hisown. We feel while turning over his pages that he has 
read the Milton of ZL’ Allegro and Il Penseroso and the Ode on 
the Nativity, and the Keats of Endymion and the Epistles ; but 
we also feel that they have been in no case imitated servilely. 
Mr. Mair is not an imitator, and if he were, it would be to his 
credit that he has tarned his back upon the troubled waters of 
modern poesy for purer and clearer draughts from “ the wells 
of English undefiled.” The luminous shadow of Tennyson 
is absent from his walks; and as for Browning, Swinburne 
and the rest of the moderns, not even the echo of their voices 
seems to have reached him. The Old and the New meet in 
his song—the old fashions of the poetic art, and the new fash- 
ions and fancies of his own mind and experience. He is not 
in the main a fanciful writer, but rather an imaginative one, 
who is not yet large enough to discard the fanciful way of 
putting things. What we mean by this will be apparent to 
the readers of Mr. Mair’s poem, ‘‘Tbe Pines,” a broad theme 
which he has handled narrowly, giving us a succession of 
items rather than masses of form and colour and shade. Much 
better is the opening poem, ‘“ Dreamland,” which is not only 
imaginative itself, but awakens the imagination of the reader 
by the height and gravity of its treatment. It is the best sus- 
tained piece in the whole collection, and its flavour of anti- 
quity, dashed with a few obsolete idioms, is perfectly in keep- 
ing with the subject. ‘* Night and Morn” is a series of well 
conceived pictures, most of which are clearly painted, and 
while the measure is not particularly new, Mr. Mair bas aid- 
ed a novelty to it by linking each stanza together by rhymes 
which carry on the sense and music alike. The influence of 
the Elizabethan and Carolian poets is felt in the “ Address to 
a Maid,” portions of which might have been written by 
Thomas Carew. As for example, this stanza: 


“ Why loek so haughty and so proud, 
As Time himeelf to thee had bowed, 
And cringed and craved with humble air 
Permission to preserve thee fair” 

Time cares no whit for thy delight 
In beauty, or in beauty’s might. 
Thou canst not coax him with thine eyes, 
Or bluff him with asperities ! 

Thou canst not hold him in thy fee, 

A vassal to thy sovereignty ; 

For Time his obligation pays 

With silvery nights and golden days, 
Tul all are quit at last, and paid 

In full by mattock, trench and spade,” 


Is it not refreshing to fiud such simple and fresh writing as | we are of the Braddon, and Yates, and Mrs. Henry Hood. 


this turning up in the nineteenth century and the New World? 
“Summer” suggests the young Milton, or his more careless 
master, old George Wither, but it lacks the compactness of the 
one, and the babbling, fluent music of the other: dainty and 


sweet in passages, it is crude, confused, and unsatisfactory as | ----P. 5S. Wynkoop and Son 
awhole. As we have not left ourselves room, however, to 


characterize in turn the thirty odd poems in Mr. Mair’s 
volume, we will copy one of his sonnets, which, by the way 
is not a sonnet at al). 
BARDOLPH REDIVIVUS. 
[To a Friend.} 
When Plato in his cradle slept, the bees 
Swarmed at his lips, for so the legend goes ; 
But, fickle creatures, coy and hard to please, 
They sure mistook, and settled on your nosc! 
May bap it is your wife who loves to teaze, 
Andon your patient knob incessant blows 
Doth strike for her own sweet amusement’s sake. 
Perchance it cometh of the drams you take, 
This subtle fiery redness—who can tell? 
Ay, who can tell, great nasal organ bright ! 
What vintages and distillations dwell 
Pent in those caverns awful in our sight ? 
Dark with the morn, but, in the darkness, light, 
A purple cloud by day, a flame by night! 


we cannot consider it sufficiently remarkable to justify the 
long prefatory note which he has prefixed to it. The writing 
of prefatory notes, by the way, is a weakness with Mr. Hale, 
and he should rid himself of it, lest it draw upon him the 
charge of conceit and self glorification. And while about it, he 
might as well include some of his superfluous loyalty, which 
is not so valuable a commodity now as during the dark days 
ofthe war. Tcoconclude: there are eleven stories and sketches 
in Mr. Hale’s volume, all of which are cleverly written, while 
one or two, as the “Man {Without a Country,” and “ My 
Double and How he Undid Me,” are worthy of a long literary 
life. 





From Messrs. George Routledge and Sons we have, in paper 
covers, The Occupations of a Retired Life, by Elward Garratt 
—an English story which reads as if it might have been ori- 
ginally written for some of Mr. Alexander Straban’s periodi- 
cale—the Sunday Magazine or Good Words. That is to say, it 
is plainly and thoroughly conceived, and worked out in a di- 
rect, straight forward, good, old fashioned way. We notice 
this fact, because nothing is further from the thougbts of 
most novel writers of the day than (hat uncommon faculty 
which, for want of a better name, we call Common Senee. 
The lovers of bighly-spiced fiction—the “sensatioralism” of 
Miss Braddon—the ingenious criminality of Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins, and the melodramatic absurdities ot their followers— 
will not like The Occupations of a Retired Life; but the 
lovers cf nature and truth will, albeit they may 
be so debauched by the emart writing now in 
vogue a3 to think it a litJe heavy. Perhaps it is, but read in 
moments of Icisure, and not at railway speed, it is a charm- 
ing and delightful book, Briefly, it is the history of two old 
people, Edward Garrett and his sister Ruth, who, after a long 
life, come together as when they were children, to spend and 
end their days in the country. As Mr. Garrett is wealthy, 
thanks to his own industry and prudence, he is able to do a 
world of good to those about him, not only by beitering their 
circumstances, but by his greater thoughtfulness and riper 
wisdom. He builds a Refuge for the homeless, and a parson- 
age for the minister; he revives obsolete holidays and good 
old customs : he assists the needy and deserving: in short he 
becomes a perfect{Good Samaritan to his neighbourhood, and 
all without pretence, and self-righteousness, and cant. The 
leading personages ot his “simple tale,” are himself and his 
sister—both of whom, especially the last, are clearly and 
cleverly individualized ; an old Scotch gardener and his son 
and daughter, Ewen and Agnes, and a well-to-do farmer, Mr. 
Hefbert, and his niege, Alice, The chief action of the scanty 
plot is the clearing up of the reputation of Ewen McCalum, 
who was strongly but unjustly ted of 
wurder, and the bringing together of Alice Herbert and the 
son of his father’s brother, Ralph Herbert, between whom and 
herself there had been a long estrangement. How this double 
denouément is brought about, is not our business to disclose, 
only it is in the simplest and most natural manner, just assuch 
troubles are cleared up in real life, if cleared up at all. There 
is nothing new in all this, nor, indeed, in the whole story, but 
we have found it interesting from its heartiness and genuine- 
ness, and we dare say our readers will do the same. At any 
rate the experiment is worth trying, if they are as weary as 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND TURKISH 
NATIONALITY. 


Turkish is a word of wide signification. The progenitors of 
the Ottomans were a small Turkish tribe, and the language and 
literature of the Ottomans are Turkish, The Turks were a 
mighty nation in Asia long before their ambassadors first ap- 
peared in Europe, at the Court of Justinian, in the year 562. 
They were then driving the Avars before them, some of whom, 
it tradition can be trusted, reacbed the Peloponneeus, and gave 
their name to the fortress of Avarinos, which we call Navarino. 
But geoerations passed before the Turks came into direct con. 
tact with European history. In the eleventh century a tribe 
called §eljuke struck a blow at the Eastern Roman Empire from 
which it never recovered, aod which prepared the way for its 
destruction by the Crusaders, in company with the blind Doge, 
Dando o, at the commencement of the thirieepth century. The 
defeat of Romanus Diogenes in 1071 by Alp Arslan, and the 
calamities of that Greek Emperor who ki-sed the dust before 


Life. By E. Garrett....@ Routledge and Sons.—--—The Atlantic 
Almapac. 1869.——Smoking and Drinking. By James Parton, 


Turkish Empire of the Romans; but it was not until 166 years 
after the extinction of the latter, and 20 years after the taking 
of Constantiaople, that Mohammed II. completed the conquest 
of the Turkish possessions in Asia Minor by subjecting Kara- 
mania in 1473. All the Turkish race in Western Asia then be- 
came subjects of the Ottoman Sultans, but for several genera- 
tions these Turks were far from being favoured subjects. The 
Ottomans, as a governing class, bave diverged further from the 
original stock ot their race than any people that has retained its 
national denomination, They bave very little in common with 
the Se!juk Turks who conquered Asia Minor. The lawgiver of 
the Ottomans created their institutions and laid the foundations 
of their Empire at Brusa in 1828, butit was in Europe that their 
power grow up and it was the energy derived from a new organ- 
ization of society and from a scheme of self supporting institu- 
tions which enabled them to unite under their domivion the 
fragments of the Byzantine Empire in Europe and of the Seljuk 
Empire in Asia. No people ever grew up from a small tribe 
into a great nation so rapidly, and no empire was ever so per- 
manently established with such small resources. Othman, who 
has given a name to a people and an Empire, was the chieftain 
of a Turkish tribe that pumbered only four bundred tents when 
it emigrated from Persia under his father’s leading. He received 
the governorship of asmall district in Bithyoia from Aladdin 
IIL, the last Sultan of the Turkish Empire of the Romans, In 
the year 1326, Orkbao, the son of Othman, took Brusa from the 
Greeks. The feudal organization of the Se!juks restricted Ork- 
han’s power both in his Turkish possestions and his conquests 
from the Greeks. His brother Aladdin taught him how to create 
a conquering power and a despotic authority. Aladdin may be 
conridered as a lawgiver who created a pew people proud of be. 
ing called the children of Othman, or as a man who did for the 
Ottomans that which Lycurgus did for the Spartans, 

The great battle of Angora, in which the third Ottoman Sul- 
tan Bayezid was defeated by Timor, in 1402, extinguished for a 
time the Otloman power in Asia Minor, But it continued to 
exist in Europe, where its vigour wes maintained by a constaut 
supply of tribute children, who recruited its armies and soon re- 
stored its power. The seat of government was established at 
Adrianople. Salonika was taken in 1429, and the dominions of 
Mohammed II. extended from the Hellespont to Servia, and from 
Epirus to the mouth of the Danube, before he took Constantino- 
ple in 1453. No tribute children could be collected, and few 
taxes could be levied among the Turka who formed the bulk of 
the population ot the States that had been parts of the Turkish 
Emp re of the Romans, Even the feudal militia of the Seljuks 
could only be brought into the field for a limited time, unless it 
was assured of receiving pay, or allured by the hope of capturing 
Christian slaves, which was then the most marketable kind of 
booty. The conquest of the Seljuk dominions in Asia Minor, ag 
has been already noticed, was pot completed until 1473. Syria 
and Egypt were not conquered until 1517. The numbers of the 
O.toman armies during the early years of the Empire bave been 
the subject of misrepresentation to as great an exient as the na- 
tionality of the O.toman race bas been a subject of misapprehen- 
sion, Far from forming countless myriads when they first in- 
vaded Europe, the Ottoman troops were then inferior in number 
to the armies of the Christian States they attacked. It was b 
superior discipline and tactics, and vot by overwhelming oum- 
bers, that they conquered both the Greek Cbristians and the 
Seljuk Turks, Yct the best historians of the Oitoman Empire 
Von Hammer and Zinkeisem, repeat the tales of the Byzantive 
and Arabian writers, én tell vs that Bayezil had an army of 
90 000 and Timor an army of 800000 oa the field of battle at 
Angora. Von Hammer's credulity induces him to support the 
probability of these numbers by stating that Napoleon invaded 
Rarsia with 800000 men, It is by no means improbable, cer- 
tainly, that Timor may have had this number of troops spread 
over his conquests in Persia and Western Asia, from Georgia to 
Syria. But he could not bare assembled an eighth of this num- 
bea at Angora. He marched in twelve days from Sivas by 
Ceesareia to the field of battle, where the Ottoman and Tartar ar- 
mies remained encamped for four days, manceuvering before 
they fought. Historians find no difficulty in assembling great 
armies which Sultans cou!d never feed. The exeggeration even 
in the numbers of Bayczid’s army must be very great, His 
corps of Janissaries, whch formed the real strength of his army, 
was cnly 10,000 strong. And the Servian cavalry of heavy- 
armed Christ ans, which served as auxiliaries, and is stated at 
20,000, seems not to have exceeded 5.000 when it left Servia. 


Recollections of a Busy Life. By Horace Greeley..../. B.| The cu'rassicrs of Timor formed the force on which he relied for 
The Kingdom of Satan. By Augustus Blauvelt, | Victory; and all accounts show, even amidst their exaggeration 
The Occupations of a Retired of the numbers of the combatants, that Timor won the battle by 


his tactics, 
Unfortunately for the truth of what is called history, we have 
better authority for our knowledge of the times of Bayezid avd 
Timor tkan usually happens in Oriental annals. The Byzantine 
historian and Athenian diplomatist, Chalcocondylas, had more 
than once personal intercourre with Murad IL, the grand-on of 
Bayezd; and Arabshah, the Syrian Arab who wrote the history 
of Timor, was living when the battle of Augora was fotight, But 
neither of these historians could have eeen the muster-rolis of 
the Ottoman and Tartar armies ; and even a sight of these docu- 
ments might not have ensured accuracy, for Von Hammer, who 
might have seen the muster-rolls of the army with which Napo- 
leon invaded Russia as they are printed in the work of the Mar- 
quis de Chambray, adds 200,000 men to the number of the 
French army in order to draw the illogical conclusion that be- 
cause the French Emperor opened a campaign with a certain 
number of men, therefore a ‘Tartar Emperor might have aseem- 
bled the same number on a field of battle, Fifty years after the 
battle of Angora, when the Ottoman Empire had extended i's 
conquests far beyond the countries — by Bayezid, and 
pleted the conquest of the Greek Empires of Constantinople 
and Trebizond, the great Eultan Mohammed II. fixed the num- 
ber of the Janissaries, who formed the infantry that rendered his 
armies invincible, at 12,000 men, acd his celebrated cavalry, 
which the Christians represented as inoumerable, at 18,000 men. 
Of these 10,000 were sipabs or spabis, and 8,000 tilidars, The 





If we are not mistaken Mr. Mair is a poet from whom, when | the throne of the great Turkish Sultan 800 years ago, have becn | regular forces of the Ottoman Empye, therefore, after the con- 


he shall have learned his art more thoroughly, good things recounted by Gibbon in a few of bis brilliant pager. The greater 
may be expected. His volume is dedicated to Mre. William |? 


MacDougall (‘he Hon.), of Ottawa, Canada. 





. Ticknor and Fields have just published Aziz, the present Sultan of Constantinople, can be regarded as 
Mesers. Ticknor and Fi Just published 0 velume of the representative of the Seljuk Turks who subdaed Asia Minor | mains unchanged, and is unchangeable. This certainly has not 


tales aud sketches by Mr. Edward E. Hale, who onght to be during the reign of William the Conqueror, The Turkish Em-| een the care with the vital institutions of the Ottoman Em- 


“ trounced,” as the old ladies say in New England, for his ab-| pire of the Romans lasted 233 years. It wore itself out by the 
surd title, viz.: Jf, Yes, and Perhaps : Four Possibilities and Siz | exertions of conquest asd the corruptions of power, because 
Exaggerations, with some Bits of Fact. Mr. Hale isa man of it could neither reinvigorate the organization of society nor 
talent, with a faculty of telling stories, as the readers of the 
Ailantic Monthly and other American magazines have already | system of military fiefs which endured until the present century. 
discovered, but in making the present collection he has made | This Turkish Empire broke up into several emirats at the death 
the mistake of thinking himself and his performances of much | of i's last Sultan in 1307, and the establishment of the Ottoman 
greater consequence than they really are. We all remember 
bis “Man Without a Country”—a striking and patriotic} coins with his own name and title. 


art of Asia Minor was then conquered by the Seljuks, who 
founded the Turkish Empire of the Romans, or what is called the 
Empire of Roum. {t is only by confounding nations and em- 
pir s—Roman and Greek, Seljuk and Ottoman—that Abdul 


Empire cannot be placed earlier than 13828, when Sultan Orkbam 
assumed the right of coining money, and struck gold and silver 





fantasy ; creditable alike to his powers and his loyalty, bu 


quest of the Peloponnesus and of Athens was completed, 
amounted to 36,000 men; and though the Turkish feudal militia 
of the Seljuks may have been as numerous, it must have been an 
uncertain and variable force, like the feudal militia of the Chris- 
tian Powers at ao earlier period. 

It isa very common opinion that everything in the East re- 


pire, Circumstances changed with the progress of time, and 
the Sublime Porte received new ideas frem Grand Vizirs pene- 
trated with a conviction tbat the old system of Ottoman domina- 


create self-supporting institutions. Yet it colonized great part | tion wasunjust. The enlarged circle of international communi- 
of Asia Minor with a Turkish population, and it es'ablished «| cations which marks the progress of society leads thinking mn, 


in the East as well asin the West, to strive to efface injustice. 
The desire to reach the right road by those who perceive that 
they are travelling on a wrong road is often so strong that they 
close their ey:s aud make great leaps in the dark. This aver- 
sioa to — injustice bas contributed to produce great revo- 





t' The Ottoman Power arose in ove of the fragments of the 





lations ia the governmeat of the Ottoman Empire. It would re- 
quire a long dissertation to show how the regular army, com- 
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posed of tribute children, became connected with the Seljuk mi- 
litia, and how the military fiefs of the Turkish organization was 
made subservient to the despotism of the Porte. The corruptiou 
of both systems proceeded stesdily. In the year 1650 the corps 
of Janissaries numbered 200,000 men, Jo the capital, the Janis- 
saries were shopkcepers and traders, and the r children were en- 
rolled in the ranks, that they might perform the service due by 
their fathers, In the field the etrength of the corps was increased 
by recruitiog vagabonds snd brigands. The last days of the 
Janissaries are sufficiently known. They were exterminated by 
Sultan Mahmud in the year 1826, afier a fearful combat in the 
midet of Constantinonle. 

The feudal system of the Seljuks had been gradually disappear- 
ing during the eighteenth century, and its last traces were de- 
stroyed by Sultan Mahmud, sbortly after be had exterminated 
the Janissaries. But when Lord Byron travelled in Asia Minor 
there still existed relics of ** the bold Timariot bands” who won 
their lands from the Christians before the children of Othman 
were born, and who defended them for centuries against the 
Sublime Porte. Even at the present day the deserted castles of 
the Deré-beys and the ruined palaces of feudal chiefs may still be 
seen. The reforms of Sultan Mabmud attempted to regularize 
the effects of modern eocial changes, aud to enforce order by the 
centralization of administrative power. Self-government is the 
principle of political vitality in nations, but ceatral power is 
the principle of order in Ea-tern governments. Our object in 
thus recalling the past is to dissipate erroneous views concern- 
ing the present, and to make bistory serve as a medium to cla- 
rity politics. A correct view of an historical map may save na- 
tions from useless wars. It was historical knowledge that 
prevented France from attacking Prussia in 1866, because it told 
her that she would rouse all Germany. Ard it is the knowledge 
which history reveals to Russia that makes the Czar hesitate to 
seek the solution of the Eastern question in Panslavism. 

__--- a> - -— 


ON TRIAL.—GOOD SOCIETY. 


The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the condition of 
this important institution concladed their labours recently. The 
room was densely crowded. 

The last witncss summoned was Miss Beatrice Playfire. She 
said she had met the last witness, Mr. Lolipop, on several occa- 
sions, She considered him a fool, and never would allow her 
mamma to ask bim. Yer, her objection to him was a rational 
one. He had only £450 a4 year, and no expectations. If the 
Commiesioners liked they might regard ber as a “girl of the 
period,” but she considered the term stupid, and the subject 
used up. As to her evening dregs, she did not see what business 
it was of theirs, It was entirely ber own affair, and she might as 
well say at once that if it were the fasbion to dress like ao In- 
dian nautch girl, she certainly should follow the fashion, Mo- 
desty was volinnate. She considered it i an ac-om- 

lishment, sometimes the reverse. Marriage—that is to say, at 
ass £3,000 a year—was the great end of girlhood, and if maid- 
enly reserve led to that, no one would be iad enough to object 
to it, The worst of marrying for £3,000 a-year was that it ob- 
liged the recipient to take the busband into the bargain. (The 
witness here gave a great deal of ber evidence in the most lip 
pant and objectionable tone. On being cailed to order by the 
Chairman she proceeded.) Yes, she did know somebody she 
rather liked. e was an officer in a line regiment, whom she 
met at Lady Trickjaw’s croquet parties. She euppored be was 
what the world would call “ bonourable, good, and true,” and 
she believed be was derperately in love with her. Very foolish 
of him of course, for be bad nothing but his psy and two bua 
dred pounds a year to add to it. She was obliged therefore, to 
cut him for young Lord Turfington. Yes, be drank, and was 
certainly very ugly, and people told dreadful things about him, 
but ber mamma said that one must not mind a few scratches on 
a coronet, for it looked just as well ata distance. They would 
meet young Turfington at Dieppe, for he was there with his yacht. 
Dieppe wes an expensive place—rather too expensive for ber 
mamma; but everybody went there, so it could not be helped, 
Their apartments there would Le £46a week. She bad seven- 
teen new costumes ready, aod one sweet one now making. its 
chief beauties consisted of the hat and petticoat to be worn with 
it. The former was th ee-corncred, with a bunch of different 
coloured feathers at each angle, and the latter was of a bright 
ye'low satip, and showed the leg nearly to the knee, Yes, she 
thought the whole a “ charming quiet diess for a young English 
maideo.” Did not quite see what the Commissioners were driv- 
ing at, but begged to inform them that last year Madame Lan- 
foterre and La Misette, both of the Grand Opera, wore the sume. 
Her mamma pointed them out to ber. Surely the Commissioners 
did not expect her to be less conspicuous than the celebrities of 
the demi-monde ! 

The witness was here sternly requested to stand down, and 
the Chairman declared the proceedings at an end.—London 
Tomahawk. 





——— 
“OUR ACTING DEPUTY MOTHERS.” 


There is one strong incitement to do all that we can to im- 
prove the cond’tion of servant girls, which ought to make all, 
women especially, most energetic in this good work, and that is 
the fact that the physical and moral beal b of our children are so 
much in the hands of their nurses. We fear that the offices of 
maternity are not fashionable amongst the higher classes; after 
the labour of producing children, the delicate natures of the 
mothers of the period demand a long rest, before they sre again 
capable of the beavy responsibilities and onerous duties of a mo- 
ther. Most children are reared by deputy, and they ran the 
gauntlet of nurses, nureemaids, and governesses, till, if girls, the 
mystic ceremony of “coming out,” or if boys, the “going to 
school,” releases them from the thraldom of the nursery and the 
schoolrocm. Up to this period girls see but little of their fond 
parents; if they are pretty children they are occasionally puraded 
before friends and acquaintances, or taken some stray expedition 
of amuse men’, when they won’t be in the way; but mothers who 
watch their daughters, from the first budding of the cradle to the 
full blossoming of “ the first ball,” are few and far between in 
Society. This being so, and, presuming that maternal Jove is the 
stronge st passion in the female breast, and one which it is not in- 
decorous to indulge, we can Only conclude that all mothers ia So 
ciety must be anxious that the persons, to whcse care their dear 
children are necessarily entrusted sbould be, as far as possibly, 
worthy of so great a trust. 

To begin with the earliest stage of deputy motherhood, the 
office of wet nurse (an office which, by the way, is threatened by 
that great enemy of human nature, the butt'e), who are the wo- 
men who falfil the duties of this most important vicarship? We 
will be very careful in touching on this del cate subject, but it 
beboves us not to shrink in poin'ing out the great evils which 
affect the condition of wet nurses in the present day. That a 
mother should, if possible, perform the duties which nature has 
atiacbed to the joys of maternity, no ove will deny ; but suppos- 
i z it impossible, to whom is she to look to supply her place? Is 
ste to rob another child of ita natural nutriment in order to feed 
her own? is she to repair the robbery of death by giving the 
beseaved mother another's child to Bestle to the aching breast? 


or is she to turn the error of the vicious, or of the betrayed, 
to a good account? ‘The choice is difficult; no married woman 
can really separate berself from the ties of ber bome for long. 
The abseot burband, or still more the child left to some stranger’s 
care, always fills ber thoughts; in fact, those who are mothers 
know weil the difficulties which encompass the question. So 
marked is the preference for single womea as wet nurses, that it 
is a well-known fact, at the lying-in hospitals, that poor women 
who are really married, but whose busbands are away, or too poor 
to support their wife or child, will sometimes say they are single, 
in order to obtain a situation more easily. The matrons of these 
excellent iostitutions do not, as a rule, receive the same girl twice, 
so a8 not to encourage profligacy, and they are always most kind 
in giving them good advice ; but no one, who bas not gone into 
this subject, can tell the amount of misery and crime that is often 
compressed iato the small waiting-room at one of our large lying- 
io bospitals. 

Supposing, then, that a wet nurse ha» been selected from among 
the tingle women, how serious is the responsibility which ber 
mistress bas undertaken! Do ladies who employ wet nurses think 
sufficiently of this? Do they reflect what a golden opportunity 
is now opened of reclaiming the erring girl? Do they try to 
make her avail herself of it to the utmost, and themselves aid her 
in the bard task? It appears to us that, supposing the system of 
vicarious nursing to be spreading, there lies in it one of the 
most glorious chances of rescuing from a life of vice and misery 
the victims of others’ deceit or of their own folly. But we must 
content ourselves #ith urging most earnestly on all those, who 
may find themselves the employers of such girls, to leave no 
effort untried to save them from themselves; and not, when 
their duties are fulfilled, cast them forth on the streets without a 
hand to hold them back fiom slipping down the bill, but give 
them a chance of redeeming their fault in an bonest aud uprigat 
lite. It may be a hopeless task; the mistresses may find their 
patience sore tried by sullen apathy or cunning deceit; but we 
eutreat them not to fear failure, but at least to try; and thus di- 
minish one fruitful source whence the miseries of our streets are 
fed. ° " e 

The true heroine is the mother who brings up her sons and 
daughters so that they are tbe strength, the pride, the glory of 
their country. They need not reach the highest hcnours, they 
need not win the wealthiest prizes of the world to be all this. 
The real strength of a state is in the courage of her sons, her 
noblest pride in the virtues of her daughters, her brightest 
glory in their unspotted lives, in their unassuming obedience to 
the calls of duty and hovour, What but the ever watchful love 
of a mother can bope to build up the iniricate framework of 
such characters? But how can any motber hope to reap honour 
and praise in the person of her children, if she leaves them 
from their earliest years to the care of mercenary attendants, 
who have little love for their charge and Jess pride in their 
duties.— 1bid. 


——_e—_—__—. 


How To Rescue Drownine Persons.—The London Field 
gives the following instructions for saving drowning persons, 
by swimming to their relief :— 


ist. When you approach a person drowning in the water, 
assure bim, with a loud and firm voice, that he issafe. , 

2ad. Before jumping in to save bim, divest yourself as far 
and as quickly as possible of a!l clothes; tear them off, if 
necessary, but if there is not time, loose, at all events, the toot 
of your drawers, if they are tied, as if you do not do so they 
fill with water and drag you. 

3rd. On swimming to a person in the ees, if he is struggling, 
do not seize bim then, but keep off for a few seconds, ull he 

ts quiet ; for it is sheer madness to take hold of a maa when 

Ay struggling in the water, and if you do, you run a great 
risk, 

4th. Then get close to him, and take fast hold of the hair of 
his head, turn bim as quickly as possible on to his back, give 
him a sudden pull, aod this will cause him to float; then 
throw yourself on your back also,and swim for the shore, 
both hands having bold of his hair, you on your back, and he 
also on his, and, of course, his back !o your stomach. Ia this 
way you will get sooner and safer ashore than by any other 
means, and you can easily thus swim with two or three per- 
sons. The writer bas often, as an experiment, done it with 
tour, and gone wiih them forty or fifty yards in ihe sea. One 
great advantage of this method is, that it enables you to keep 
your head up, and also 'o hold the person’s head up you are 
trying to save. It is of primary importance that you take fas’ 
hold of the hair, and throw both the person and yourself on 
your backs, After many experimentr, I tind this vastly pre- 
ferable to all the other methods. You can, in this manner, 
float nearly as long as you please, or until a boat or other help 
can be obtained. 

5th. I believe there is no such thing as a death-grasp; at 
least it must be unusual, for 1 bave seen many persons drown- 
ed, and bave never witnessed it. As soon as a drowning man 
begins to get feeble and to lose his recollection, he giadually 
slackens his hold, antil be quits it altogether. No apprehen- 
sion need theretore be felt on that head, when attempting to 
rescue a drowning person. 

6b. After a person has sunk to the bottom, it the water be 
smvoth, the exact position where the body lies may be known 
by the air-bubbles, which will occasionally rise to the surface, 
allowance being made, of couree, for the motion of the water, 
if in a tideway or stream, which will bave carried the bubbles 
out of a perpendicular course in rising to the surface. A body 
may be often regained from the bottom, before too late for 
a by divingifor it in the direction indicated by these 
bubbies. ¢ 
7h. On reseuing a person by diving to the bottom, the hair 
of the head should be seized by one hand only, and the other 
used in conjunction with the feet in raising yourself and the 
drowning person to the surface. 

8.h. If im the sea, it may sometimes be a great error to 
to get to land. If there bea strong “out-setting ” tide, and 
you are swimming, either by yoursel!, or having hold of a per- 
son who cannot swim, then get on to your back and float till 
help comes. Many a man exhausts himself by stemming the 
billows for the shore on a back-going tide, and sinks in the 
effort, when, if he bad floated, a boat, or other aid, might have 
been obtained. 

9.b. These instructions apply alike to all circumstances, 
whether the roughest sea, or smooth water. 





British Import AND Export METAL TRADE.—The usual 
annual retara of exports aod imports of copper and copper ore 
and regulus, tin and tin ore, jead and lead ore, epelter, and zine, 
for the year ending Dec. 31, shows that in 1867 there were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom 73 957 tons of copper ore; 28,- 
825 tons of regulus ; 9,621 tons of copper unwroughtin bricks or 
pigs, Tose copper, aud cast copper ; 20,042 tons of partly wrought 
copper; 22 tons of plates and sheets ; 2 tons of coia-plates and 





copper coin ; and £8,902 worth of copper manufactures and en- 
gtaved copper plates, The exports of British copper consisted 





chiefly of sheets, nails, yellow metal, &c, The total quantity of 
copper (exclusive of ore) was 37,696 tons. Of ore, the exports 
amounted to 646 tons, of which one tou went from Harwich to 
Belgium, 3 tons from Newhaven to France, 1 tou from Swansea 
to Atlantic ports of the United States. For copper, both un- 
wrought and io sheets, the continental territories of British India 
were our best customers, taking 4,184 tons of pig, and 14,102 
tons of sheets, &v.; and Fraoee, Belgium, China, and Hong 
Kong follow next in rotation. The foreign copper re-exported 
(the export being chit fly to France and Belgium) consisied of 
769 tons of ore, 468 tons of regulus, 3,310 tons unwrougbt, 18,- 
855 tons of bars, rods, &c., and £557 worth of copper manulac- 
tures and engraved copper plates. The import of tin, chiefly 
from Singapore and the Straits, amounted to 3,430 tons. Victoria 
and Peru sent the largest proportion of tin ore and regulus, the 
aggregate impor'ed being 309 tons. Turning to the exports of 
tin, France appears as our best customer, the United States and 
Russia being next, Holland, Prussia, and Turkey followiog next 
io rotation. The total exports were 4226 tons of Britith and 
1 829 tons of foreign tin. Our principal supply of z nc comes 
from Hamburg, Igium, Prussia, and Holland, and the 
amid part of the zinc ore came from Sardinia, Spain, and 

rance. The total imports—zinc or spelter, 33,818 tons; 
zinc ore, 12,194 tons; oxide of zinc, 2.048 tons, The ex- 
ports of ziuc, chiefly to British India, and zinc ore were— 
zinc, British, 7,337 tons; foreign, 6,782 tons; zinc ore, 98 tous; 
and oxide of zinc, 37 tons. Spain and Greece supplied us with 
the large t quantities of pig-lead and sheets, whilst Sardinia sent 
the largest quantity of lead ore. The total imporis were—pig 
aod sheet, 45.158 tons; Jead ore, 9,146 tons; red lead, 85 tons; 
and white jvad, 1,137 tons. Our best customers for lead were 
the United States, British Indi: and France, the total exports 
being—ore, 174 tons (sent chiefly to British India); pig, 19,726 
tons; rolled and sheet, 4958 tons; piping, 2047 tons; shot, 
3,488 tons ; litharge, 495 tons; red Jead, 3.963 tous; and white 
lead, 5,062 tone, 





Statistics oF THE CoLony or New ZEALAND —The re- 
turns compiled by the Registrar-General of New Zealand of the 
principal results of the census of that colony, taken in Decem- 
ber, 1867, have just reeched this couotry. ‘Tbe population of 
the colouy (exclusive of the military and their families and of 
the aboriginal natives) was, in December, 1867, 218,637, show- 
ing an increase, as compared with 1864, of 26 99 per cent, There 
can be no doubt, however, trom the difficulty of getting a correct 
account of the gold-digging population, that the actual number 
exceeded this, The r: spective populations of the chief towns 
was as follows :—Auckland, 11,153; New Plymouth, 2,180; 
Wellington, 7,460; Napier, 1,827 ; Nelson, 2,627; Christchurch, 
6,647; Lyttleton, 2.510; Dunedin, 12,776; and Invercargil!, 
2,006. The military and their families numbered, officers and 
men, 918; women and children, 537. This number addei to 
the population shown by the census gives a total of 220,092, of 
which 133.102 were males and 86990 females. The bouses or 
dwellings in the colony numbered 54,009, against 37,996 in 1864. 
The estimate of aboriginal population 1s only approximate, 
38,540 being the estimate. The total quantity of land fenced 
was 3,455,535 acres, as Compared with 1.072.383 acres in 1864; 
the to'al quantity under crop 676 867 acres, as compared with 
382,655 in 1864. The aggregate number of life stock of all 
kinds (except poultry) bad increased trom 1,728 093 in 1858, and 
5,310,062 in 1864, to 8924489 in 1867. Taking sheep sepa- 
rat ly, the total number in the colony had iucreased from 
1,523,324 in 1861, and 4,937 273 in 1864, to 8,418 579 in 1867. 





“JosEPH NOT A CARPENTER.”—A correspondent of the 
Builder says: 

Io your paper of 29th ult. it is stated in a paragraph under the 
above heading that “when the British Archeological Associa- 
tion were inspecting the gullery of paintings at Chariton House, 
attention being called to the picture of Joseph working as a car- 
penter, assisted by the child Jesus, Mr. Black ssid he wisbed 
that Joseph had been represented in his proper business as a 
mason, the original term used signifying architect, builder, or 
mason, apd not carpecter. The term carpenter, he urged, was 
undoubtedly an error, as in the climes where Joseph dwelt no 
wood was used in the erection of the structures of their houser, 
but stone only.” 

Now, without in any way calling in question the merits of Mr. 
Black as a Greek scholar, I am inclined to beleve that ia the 
present instance the authorised ver-ion of the New Testament 
gives the proper translation of the word in question, it being a 
fact, as well authenticated as any fact connected with the history 
of Jesus and His relatives can really be held to be, that Joseph 
was not a mason, but a worker in wood, and that he had nothing 
to do with building operations. Justyn Martyr says that Joseph 
Was a carpenter, and that Jesus assisted him in bis business, 
which consisted in “ making ploughs aud yokes for oxen ;” while 
the “ Gospel of the Iofancy of our Saviour” says that “ Joseph 
tvok Him (Jesus) along with him to all the places where he was 
sent for to do businese, to make gates, and milk-pails, and sieves, 
aod trunks.” 





A Monster Cannon.—The following is from Voss’s Ga- 
zette :—* It has been decided that the gigantie Krupp cannon, 
intended for the defence of the port of Kiel sball form, with 
twelve 96-pounders (breechloaders), the armament of the Strand 
Fort. This monster is unique of its kind. The lump of steel 
trom which it was made weighed originally 840 quiotals (100lb. 
each). The interior gun, in a single piece, still weighs 400 quin- 
tale, and is surrounded by three sieel bands of 600 more, ro that 
the entire piece represents 1,000, while the beaviest English one 
is only 450. The solid shot used for it weighs 1,100.b. and the 
shell 1,181i\b, The management of the weapon is said to be per- 
fectly easy. The expectation is that by means of it an iron ar- 
mour plating 10 inches thick could be pierced at 3,000 or 4,000 
yards, But an enemy's vessel wishing to force the eotrance to 
the harbour, would be at only 800 paces from this terrible bat- 
tery, and would probably receive at the first discharge more than 
4,000!b. (nearly two tons) of irons, waich would be sure to sink 
her. 





TRADE oF Cuicaco.—The annual statement of the trade of 
Chicago shows that in the fiscal year ending March 31, 1868, 13 - 
483 261 bushels of wheat were received, an increase of more than 
1 200,000 bushels over the previous year; but the shipments— 
10,050,451 bushels—show a falling off to the extent of more than 
a quarter of million bushels. The crop of 1867, very satisfactory 
io quality, did not.come up to anticipatious in point of yield. 
2,258,512 barrels of flour were received in Chicago in the year, 
and 1,917 925 barrels exported, the former a larger the latter a 
smaller quavtity than in the previous year. Tbe receipt of 
“corn” in the year was 25,224.463 bushels, a falling off, as com- 
pared with the previous year, of no less than 8,700,000 bushels, 
owing to the partial failure caused by the frost and beavy rains 
in the fall of 1866. The year's reo2ipt of oats by rail amounted 
to 12,659,645 bushels, an increag: of na ly 2,000,000 busbels, 
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The crop of 1867 was large and excellent. Chicago continues to 
take the lead in the provision trade of the country; 796,225 hogs 
were packed in the city in the season 1867.68—an increase of 
160495. The receipts of beef cattle were 313,797 head—a de- 
crease of nearly 60,000. The lumber trade continues to make 
gigantic strides; the year’s receipts reached 882,661,770ft.— 
en increase of more than 150,000it. over the previous year, aud 
the shipments were 518 973,354ft. The receipts of shingles were 
447,039,275ft., and the shipments 480 930,500ft. 





Sacacity oF A HorsE.—An Ohio paper tells the following 
good horse story : 


An old family horse that has been running at will through the most nearly in accordance with tradition : 


streets aud commons lost one of his shoes, when, with the intel- 
ligence of a human being, the old horse walked up to the black 
smith sbop where he had been shod for the last twenty years, and 
to the best of his ability asked the smith to shoe bim, by raising 
his foot and stamping the ground. The smith being busy drove 
him away several times during the day, and thought nothing of 
it. The following morning, on going to the shop he fouod the 
cld borse at the door; again he drove him off, but the horse 
came back, and entering the shop, walked up to the anvil, and 
there raised his foot, thus attracting the particular notice of the 
smith who examined the foot, andjfinding it worn off to the 
“ quick,” kindly picked up an old horse shoe, and fitting it to his 
foot, nailed it on ; when the grateful animal, frisking his tail by 
way of thanks, trotted offfcontentedly. 





New RULEs FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF EvROPEAN OPERA- 
Gorrs.—It is announced in some foreign papers that a new re- 
gulation has been added to the code of rules by which the Im- 
perial Opera in Vienna is kept in administrative subjection in 
the interests of good order and public propriety. No artist is in 
fucure to appear to a call until the end of the act ; and, more. 
over, the response to the enthusiasm of the audience is not to be 
made more than once in the same evening. There seems some- 
thing very despotic in this interference with the expression of the 
public delight, and the due regard of an artist to the flatiering 
behests of his patrons. Yet it is no doubt a salutary check on 
the other hand to that manufacture of triumphant successes 
which the system of paid applaud technically called claqueurs 
—has led to, and which has culminated in the most ridiculous 
practice of repeated recalls of a siuger in the midst of a perfor- 
mance, to the great detriment of art, from the interruption of 
the dramatic action of the development of the composer’s ideas 
Would that the sense of managers in this couotry might lead 
them to import this law, including within its operation the scene- 
painter. The appearance of the hatied and booted creator of the 
scenery before bis bandiwork is anything but dignified or proper, 
bo drama ever written presenting a “ dignus viodice nodus” call- 
ing for the appearauce of this “ Deus ex machina.” 








A Yournurvt Love Eprsope.—Here is a touching love- 
story, with a situation in it for which I can vouch as never hav- 
ing appeared in print. At the mature age of foufteea, I bad be- 
come a being of dark imaginiogs, on whom the freshness of the 
heart bad long ceased to fall like dew, in consequence of my en- 
tertaining a fruitless passion for a charming cousin of mine, who 
was only seven years anda half older than myself. One fine 
September morning, when I was about to return to school, I 
came 0 the fatal determination of declaring my passion ; and, 
with that view, ran her to earth in a summer house, which over- 
looked the lake in her father’s grounds, I rushed in, and fell on 
my knees before her ({ remember, to this day, how the fir cones 
with which the place was paved bart them), and blurted out my 
love in an incoherent speech, which may have lasted three 
minutes, or three quarters of an hour, as far as I am able to 
state at this distant period. I love to think of ber now, with a 
moderate amount of gratitude, because she did not laugh ; but, 
helping me up, and kissing me on the forehead, she said: ‘ Poor 
dear boy, and so you are going back to Westminster, are you? 
Mind you are good at your lessons; don’t get flogged, which 
would grieve me very much; and here’ half a sovereign for you, 
and—and I think you had better not keep the carriage waiting.” 
To this day I cannot help thinking that it must have been excese 
ot emotion which caused me to run away as bard as ever I could, 
= coinjsafely stowed ia my waistcoat pocket—Once a 

eek. 


SusMARINE PEcuLIARITIES.—Io the department of Zoo- 
logy and Botany at the recent convention of the British Associa- 
tion, an interesting paper was read “on some organisms which 
live at the bottom of the Atlantic.” 


In the year 1857 Prof. Huxley examined and reported upon 
specimens of mad obtained from the bottom of the North Atian- 
tic, in depths of 6,000 to 15,000 feet, and his observations ap 
—_ in a Report, published in 1858, on the so called Telegraph 

jateau, under the title, “ Deep Sea Soundiogs in the North 
Atlantic Ocean.” He tuere described certain small oval parti- 
eles ot carbonate of lime, as coccollths. Dr. Wallich, in 1860 to 
1861, described in papers on life from the deep-sea soundings, in 
addition to the coccoliths, bodies which he called coccospheres, 
and which he considered to be the source of the former. Mr. 
Sorby has made the interesting discovery of coccoliths in the 
cba\k, and bas also examiaed the deep-:ea soundings, and thrown 
some light on their history ; but now Prof. Huxley has re-ex- 
amined his specimens and others with a much higher power of 
the microscope than he previously used, namely, a one-twelfth 
of Ross, and be has been able to throw considerable light on the 
history of both coccoliths aad coccospheres. He shows that, 
first, there are two kinds of coccoliths, both in the Atlantic mud 
and in the chalk—the one having a more complex structure than 
the otber kind; secondly, that both these are developed in a 
gelatinous granular substance ; thirdly, that they are not derived 
from the coccospheres, as Dr. Wallich supposed. The slimy ma- 
terial which is drawn up in the deep-eea soundings owes its 
stickiness in great part to the presence of agglomerations of small 
protoplasmic masses of soft gelatinous matter, in which the coc- 
coliths and coceospheres appear. Prof. Huxley considers that 
the coccoliths have the same sort of relation to the living gelati- 
nous matter around them which the crystalline spicule of the 
sea-jellies or radiolaria have to their surrounding jelly. The 
gelatinous matter of the coccoliths contains granules aggregated 
in groups, about one-thourandth of an inch In leogth, or less, 
and each of these Prof. Huxley would regard as a distinct being. 
The largest coccoliths are the sixteen-hundredth of an inch in 
length. Prof. Haxley described the whole structure of cocco- 
spheres, coccoliths and jelly-like matter with great minuteness, 
He considered that we had here evidence of a wide-spread and 
vew form of life at this great depth in the Atlantic sea-bed, but 
it was impossible to say whether these jelly-like organisms with 
their coceoliths were animal or vegetable. They reminded him 
of the Urschleim of the Germans, in their wide spread occurrence 
forming a living paste on the floor of the Atlantic, euch as some 


persons supposed more complex organisms to be developed from. 





own processes as pseudopodia when living, but when dead they 
rua together and form the slimy mass. 


Dutce Domum —A correspondent of the N. Y. Hvening Post 
furnishes that journal with a copy of the Latin song “ Dulce 
Domum,” found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1796, together 
with an Eoglish translation by Ring—which latter Mr. Staun- 
ton, the author of a book entitled “ The Great Schools of Eng- 
land,” published in 1865, says is Mes | the best English 
version.” Mr. Staunton, in his history of Wiachester College, 
gives the following account of the byma, which, though differing 
materially from that in the Gentleman's Magazine, is probably 


Sing a sweet melodious measure, 

Wait enchanting lays around ; 

Home! a theme replete with pleasure ! 
Home! a grateful theme, resound ! 


Home, sweet home! an ample treasure! 
Home! with ev'ry blessing crown’d! 
Home! perpetual source ot pleasure! 
Home! a noble strain, resound! 


Lo! the joyful hour advances ; 
Happy season of delight! 

Festal songs, and festal dances, 
All our tedious toil requite. 


Leave, my weary’d muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy task, so hard to bear, 

Leave thy labour, ease returning, 
Leave my bosom, O! my care. 


See the year, the meadows, smiling ! 
= > then a smile display ; m 

Ural sports, our pain beguilin, 
Rural pastimes call omg - 


Now the swallow seeks her dwelling, 
And no longer loves to roam ; 

Her —— bus impelling, 

Let us seek our native home. 


Let our men and studs assemble, 
Panting for the wide champaign ; 
Let the ground beneath us tremble 
While we scour along the plain. 


Oh! what raptures, Oh! what blisses, 
When we gain the lovely gate! 
Mother's arms and mother’s kisses 
There our biest arrival wait. 





Greet our household gods with singing ; 
Send, O Lucifer, thy ray; 

Why shoula light, 8o slowly springing, 
All our promis’d joys delay ? 





Enormous CORRESPONDENCE OF THE UntTeED Kincpom — 
The Postmaster General of Great Britain has submitted bis thir 
teénth report to the Treasury. It is accompanied by two state- 
ments in respect to the year 1866. The total number of letters 
delivered in England aod Wales in 1866 was 623 400,000, as 
compared with 597,277 616 in the preceding year, or an increase 
of 437 per cent.—or 30 to each person. In Scotian they num- 
bered, ia 1866, 70,100,000, or 22 8 to each person, and being an 
increase of 435 per cent. ; in Ireland they numbered 56,500,000, 
or 10 to each person, The otal for the Gaited Kingdom being, 
in 1866, 750,000 000, as compared with 720,467 307 in 1865. 
addition to these large numbers of letters, no less than 101,784,- 
185 newspapers passed through the post in 1866. There was 
also £19,217,906 paid in money orders. 


Turee Times, AND Out.—Gonsalez Bravo, who on his first 
appearance as a minister contrived to taint the name of his 
young Queen, then still a minor, or at least only enabled to 
reign by that special act of the Cortez which terminated her 
msjority before its time, with the imputation of personal un- 
trutbful andt hery of an unworthy kind; who, on his 
second appearance as a minister, contrived to drown in blood, 
wantonly shed in the streets of Madrid, the new popularity 
which the Queen had just gained for the surrender of her pa- 
trimony at a price supposed to be much beneath its value— 
has, on his third attempt to guide che counsels of Isabella, 
quite probably cos: her her Crown. And she will lose it, if 
lose it she does, almost without the uplifting of a single depre- 
cating voice in Europe, unless it be that of the Pope, who io 
vain sent her most Catholic Majesty the Golden Rose for ser- 
vices to the Holy See, which Spain will never forgive, and 
now appears to be striving to visit with their fitting reward.— 
Spectator. 








Tae Birz or A Deap RatrLesnakeE.—M. Delabaye, a 
French draughtsman, was lately bitten by a dead rattlesnake, 
and might have lost his ife but for prompt and efficient precau- 
tions. The gentleman had been making a drawiug of a stuffed 
rattlesnake, and in replacing it in its case the spring which held 
the jaws asunder suddenly slipped, and the teeth came down on 
the draughteman’s finger and ivflicieda sharp wouud. He im- 
mediately sucked the wound, tied a thread tightly above it to 
prevent circulation, and sought eurgical aid. The wound was 
soaked in strong alkali, then cauterized, and other usual reme- 
dies against poison were employed. In about an hour all symp- 
toms of danger were over. To satisfy themselves, the surgeons 
then procured a bealthy rabbit, and pricked him with the same 
tooth with which Delabaye bad been wounded, and the animal 
died in convulsions in balf an hour. 
This reminds us of a story, which we believe igentirely au- 
thentic, and which we give according to our best lection :— 
Some years ago, a New Eogland farmer at work in the fields 
was bitten in the leg, through his boot, by a rattlesnake, and io 
a short time died of the woucd. A brother inherited the boots, 
and uneuspectingly wore them. Ia a sbort time, the leg of the 
wearer bore marks of having been scratched in the same place 
where the first owner was bitiean by the snake, and the same 
symptoms of poison followed, and ultimately death itself. This 
led to an examioation of the boot leg, and there was found the 
point of the soake’s fang sticking in the leather, which, small as 
it was, bad virulence enough in it to poison and kill after many 
days—perbaps weeks or mooths—and might, for aught that we 
—, have killed successive generations, had it not been re- 
mov 





Tae Human Vorce.—Voices run in families quite as much 
do eyes, mouths, voses, chins, tempers, capacities, complexions, 
nds, feet, and legs. Resemblance of thorax is transmitted from 
e to son, with other congenis! likenesses, and notably with 
e constitution that bespeaks average length of life. Sorrowful 





Each mass of granules was probably a distinct being, with ite 


“a voice that is still” with the visible signs of declining health, 
The masic of the tone, like the flush ou the cheek, was mortal ; 
the very 7 of the voice, the clear bell-like ring, was the ring of 
death. here is now and then a strange witching in these 
doomed voices ; and it is very painful to think that the mirth- 
moving accents of professed drolls have often owed their irre- 
aistible fun to digease. A certain French comedian may be said 
actually to have died of his comic voice. The physicians told 
him that the exertion of speaking would certainly hasten the 
climax of his malady ; but to the very last he persisted in say- 
ing, “1 cau’t belp it; you really must let me go on acting; the 
people laugh more and more every night.” And so they did, 
until Manager Death gave their fayourite an engagement which 


took him a long way from Paris, 





Tae Process oF WaLEs.—The Princess of Wales likes 


to give ber tuture subjects pleaeant surprises. Every one will 
remember that her Royal Highness was skating on Virginia 
water on January 7, 1864, and on January 8, gave birth to her 
Chorus, first born. On Saturday July 3, the Princess was at the Crystal 

Palace enjoying the fireworks, and on the morning of the 7th, 
she gave birth to another daughter. Her Royal Highness who 


was warried March 10, 1863, has now two sons and two daugh- 
ters, the eldest child being four anda half years old. The names 
of the three which bave been bapticed are, Albert Victor, 
George and Louisa. The child just born makes the thirteenth 
grand-child born to Queen Victoria. Twelve fare living, and 
besides the four just mentioned, there are four children of the 
Princess of Prussia, and three of the Princess Alice of Hesse 
Darmstadt, and the son of the Princess Helena of Schleswig. 
= Princess of Prussia lost a son about two years ago.—Nor’ 
ester. 


From A Sickx-Bep.— 


Companions of my mortal pilgrimage, 
Pain is my portion, and disease my dower ; 
An‘ without other earthly heritage, 
Here, on my bed, I pass each weary hour. 
And, as I lie, 80 have I Jain for years: 
My life’s weak bud was blighted at my birth ; 
A tuint surpassing e’en a parent's fears, 
Forbade its ever blossoming on earth. 
Yet am I in my resignation blest : . 
Faith is no fitful fire-flash in my heart, 
But a bright steady light within the breast, 
That buras from doubt and doubt’s dark brood apart ; 
Nor is my hope the hope that leads astray, 
Bat that which lives on love, and lives al way. 





Pecuniarities OF Low Lire in Lonpon.—We published 
lately an accouft of @ strange ecene in Loudon life. Every 
Sunday morning, it seems, about ten o’clock, a crowd of men 
and boys take possession of four streets within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Great Eastern Railway station at Shoreditch. 
They belong to the roughest class, and they bring with them 
for tale the most nondescript collection of articles. Birds are 
the most numerous, and from them the scene is called the 
Shoreditch Bird Fair. Birds of ali kinds are to be found— 
inging birds, English birder, rare foreign birds, man- 
ufactured birds, with real bodies and false heads, or dyed 
birde, made “ beautiful for ever” by Shoreditch Rachels. But 
the “ bird duffers” are only the centre of the Fair. We read 
of dogs, mice, anatomical ponies, broken.down perambulators, 
old keys, locks, and hardware, and even fiddies and concer- 
tines. ‘This crowd, wo, like an army, brings its camp fol- 
lowers—venders of pies and ginger beer, low betting men, 
and even a street preacher, whose quality may be imagined 
from his title of “ Black Jemmy the Cutler.” Beer and spi- 
rits cannot be openly sold, for it is Sunday, and the hour of 
“ Divine Service,” and the public-houses and beer-shops are 
shut. But the restriction is easily evaded. Holes are cut in 
partition walls, through which the drink is passed to the 
neighbouring houses. Where two streets are parallel it is 
easy to admit customers into the backyard through an op- 
posite house—and, in fact, the police have found — of 
men sitting in the yards of public-houses with tels of 
beer by their side. The buying and selling at the Fair is, of 
course, conducted with the usual noise, and we are sorry to 
add, amid the grossest and loudest obscenity and blasphemy. 
And all this, as we have said, on Sunday morning between 
ten and one o'clock, and under the very shadow of two 
churches, which are eo near that the shouts and curses of 
the Fair interrupt the worship of the congregations, and the 
sound of the church organs is beard amid the indecencies 
of the crowd. 








Enouisn Orrnton.—The London Daily Nevws, in commenting 
on the Nova Scotia difficulty, says :— 


The bopes that had been entertained of an amicable settlement 
of the Nova Scotia difficulty have been, it seems, disappointed at 
an early stage in the negotiations between the Cabinet of Sir 
Joho A. Macdonald and the politicians of the province. * * 
Fortunately, as the case stands at present, the Nova Scotians 
have been wise enough to adopt in part the policy of forbearance 
and watchfulness which Mr. Howe has commended to them. 
They have declared, through their representatives in the legis- 
lature, through their press, and in public meetings, their un- 
changeable hostility to the Union; but at the same time they 
recoil for the present from taking any active steps to carry this 
hostility to a practical iesue. They shrink from initiating an 
armed resistance to the Government of the Dominion—a deter- 
mination which does credit to their good sense and right feeling ; 
but we are bound to point out that this moderation, though it 
certainly mitigates, does not by any means remove the dangers 
of the situation. Henceforward the Union rests upon a lava 
crust, which the least agitation may shatter, The Nova Scotians 
are in the Confeaeration, but not of it. They declare openly 
and unreservedly their hatred of it, and tbat statesman has no 
easy task before him who undertakes to govern @ people 10 
resolved. 





Carita Stitt “On THE StRmKe” In ENGLAND.—Even 
the parlour of the Bank of England has now «choed to the cry 
which has long been resounding throughout the land. “ Why 
is not Capital put out to employment, instead of being left to 
accumulate in stagnant and unprofitable millions?” “ Will 
the public,” asks one of our correspondents, “never recover 
from an irrational and discreditable panic?” Look at our 
unenclosed, undrained, unreclaimed, uncultivated lands; look 
at our mineral wealth, evident to the trained eye of the geolo- 
gist, but left unexplored for want of Capital; look at our 
boundless resources and our innumerable wan's, and then 
turn once more to the spectacle of these unemployed heaps 
of money lying useless from year to year! Nearly three years 
have now elapeed since the financial panic set in, and confi- 
dence still seems almost as remote as ever. All this time 
“ Oapital bas been on strike,” and very dim are the signs of 





xperience will often connect the well-remembered quality of 


its return to work. Can nothing be done to accelerate the 
consummation ?—Zimes, Sept, 24. 
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ALL A MIsTAKE.—The correspondent of the Pall Mall in 
Paris is responsibie for the following anecdote :—Among the ex- 
cuses put forward lately by the Imperialist writers for the mas- 
sacres of December, duriug the coup d état, one is that “it was 
alla mistake.” General St. Arnaud had a very bad cold at the 
time, and when the aide-de-camp dashed up to him for instruc- 
tions, “ the Boulevards were up ;” St. Aroaud, who could not 
speak for coughing, exclaimed, “ Ma sacrée toux !” which the 
aide de-camp interpreted, “ Massacrez tous.” Hence the blood 
which stains the Imperial purple. Thisis rathertoo much. We 
knew that the sycophents of the present dynasty always 
made light of those terrible massacres, but we did not kuow 
that there were men extant brutes euough to make a vulgar 
jes on them. 








Chess. 


Conpvuctsp By Captain G. H, MACKENZIE 


PROBLEM, Ne, 1,030.—By Herr Rudolf Willmers. 
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WHITS. 


White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,029 
White. Black. 


1 Qtks QP 1 Any move 
2 Q Ror B mates. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. H., Philadelphia.—We are obliged to you for the Problems 
sent; No. 2, however, appears to be faulty,as White for his 
second move can play KttoQB5 or KttoQ6,in either case 
mating next move. 


J. M. P., Savannah, Ga.—The amended position of your Pro- 
blem has been received and shall be examined. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


The following game was played at the New York Chess Club a 
few days ago, between Messrs. Thompson and Mackenzie, 





K B Opznine. 

White. Black, White. Black. 

Mr. T. Mr. M. Mr, T. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 Kt toQ2 PtoK R38 
2BtoQB4 KttoK BS i4 BtoKRK4(6) PtoK5 
3 PtoQs P to Q BS 5 PtksKP PtoQ5 
4 KttcK BS PtoQé 16 KttoQ Kt tks KP 
5 P tksP P tks P 17 QtoQs Q KttoQ B4 
6 Bto Kt5ch BtoQ?2 18 Qtks QP PtoK Kkt4 
7 PtoQR4a) Bto QS 19 KitksKt(c) Ktks Kt 
8 BtoK Kt5 Castles WQtoK BG RtksQB 
Y9KttoQBs BtoQB3s 2lL KttoK3 Rtks KK 
10 Castles Q KtwQ2 22 Btks QB Bto K R7ch 
ll QtoK2 QtoQB2 23 KtoR Bto Kt8 dis ch 
WPteKKS QKtoK and wins 


(1) Feebly played; B tks B ch was the correct move. 

(b) The game is played much below Mr. Thompson's usual 
force; B tks Kt is decidedly better than this retreat. 

(ec) Had he retired the B to Kt3, the piece would have been 
eq aally lost, as Black would first play B tks B and then KR to Q. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


Game played in the Tournay for the Emperor's prize, between 
Messrs. de Vere and Winawére. 


IRREGULAR OPENING. 


White Black. White, Black 
Mr. de V. Mr. W. Mr. de V. Mr. W. 
1PtoQB4 PtoK 4 (a) 19 Rtks kh R to K eq 
2 PtoKs Ktto K BS 20 R tks R Kt tks R 
SPwOWQRS PtoQs ZL PtoQKt5S KttoK Kt 
4 KttoQB$ PtoQBS(s) | 2 BtoQKt3 KttoKs 
5 PtoQé P tks P KttoK2 Bto K Kt2 
6 P tks BtoK2 4% QtwoQs Q to Qeq 
7BwQs Castles 25 Ptke P P tks P 
SKttoK BS BtoK Kt5S 26 B to Q 6 (d) a=St4 
9 Castles PtoQ4 ZPOQKR4 QtvK Sch 
10 Pio QBKc) QtoQB2 23 KtoR2 Q tks P 
ll Rto K eq K to Keq 2 Bto K Kt3 gre BS 
2BtoK Kt5 QKttoQ?2 380 QtoQRE6 ttks QP 
I BtoK KR4 QRtoQeq SL Qto Qbsch Kt to K Beq 
14 BtoK Kt8 QtoQ Beq 82 Kt tks Kt B tks Kt 
Mb BtoQB2 PtoK Kts 83 BtoQé Bto K Kt 8ch 
16 PtoK RS Btks Kt 34 K to kt3 QtoBTch 
17 Qtks B Bto K Beq 85 Kto Kt4 PtwK Bach 
18 PtoQ Kt4 Rtks Reb 36 K to Kt5 





And Mr. Winawére announced checkmate in three moves, 


(a) P to K B 4 is, perhaps, a better response than P to K 4. 

(6: Neither party can be complimented on the style in which 
he displays his torces in the present game, and between two play- 
ers whose games are remarkable usually for point and piquancy, 
we have rarely seen so vapid an opening. 

(ec) It was thought by the critics that Mr. de Vere would have 
got the better position by playing now B to K 3. 

(@; He now gives Black aa opportunity to win a Pawn by play- 
ing bis Queen to Q R4. —London Era, 








CHESS IN BERLIN. 


Another interesting Gambit between Messrs. Anderssen and 
Zukertort. 
Mvzio Gampir. 








White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. A. Mr. Z. Mr. A. Mr. Z. 
1PtoK4 Ptok4 17 PtoK Kt5 BtoKi2 
2PtoK B4 tks P 18 Q tks BP PtoK R3 
3 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 WRteKR2Z PtoQRS 
4BtoQB4 PtoK Kt5 20 PtoQKt4(6) PtoQ Kt4 
5 Cactles P tke Kt 2LBtoQ Kt3 PtoQkK4 
6 Q tks P QtoK BS 22 PtksQRP(c) PtoQ Kt5 
7PwKS Q tke K P 23 Bto Kt2 aly he 
8 PtoQ3s btoK RS 24 Kto K 2 toQ Kt? 
9 KttwoQBs KttoK2 25 KtoK Kt2(d) 22e5"0" 
10 BtoQ2 Q Ktto Bs 26 K RtoK RP tks ¥ 
 Peteat tt al 27 PtoK RS Btks Kt(/) 
12 Kt to Q5 toQ 28 P tks Q B tks QB 
IS BtoQ BS RtoK 29 RtoKKt4(g) BtoQ5ch 
14 KttoK B6 RtoKB 80 Rtks B Kttks R 
15 PtoK Kt4 QtoK Kt3 Si RtoK3 P tke K Kt P 
16 PtoKR4 PtoQ3 (a) 
And White surrenders. (h) 

(a) P to Q 4, as we observed last week, gives Black a winning 
advantage. 


(+) To prevent the advance of Pawn to Q Kt 4 and 5. 
(ec) The loss of the game may be ascribed to this move, as Black 


: now enabled to bring both his Q R and B into formidable ac. 
tion. 


(d) Threatening P to K R 5. 

(e) The best reply to White’s last move. 

(f/) This sacrifice of the Queen is very ingenious, and decides 
the game in Black’s favour. 

(g) Almost compulsory, as Mr. Z, threatened to win off-hand 


by B to Q5 ch and P tke Kt P. 
(h) White’s position is hopeless, for suppose :— 
White. Black. 
82 QtoK R3 32 Pto K Kt5 
33 Q tks Kt P 33 Rto B8 ch 
34 KtoR3 34 K Rto B7ch 
35 K to KS | 35 Rto R8ch 
86 K to Kt3 36 RK to Kt 7ch 





HOMAGE TO LORD BUTE. 
(In whose honour a parody on the National Anthem was sung 
at Cardiff.) 


Hooray for young Lord Bute, 
Good luck to rich Lord Bate, 
Long live Lord Bute. 
Not like inglorious 
Nobles, notorious, 
Safe trom censorious 
Tongue be Lord Bute. 


May he turn out more wise 

Than some that prey, like flies, 
To spiders fall ; 

Choose work or politics, 

Fiee turfites’ knavish tricks, 

Free from the mud that sticks 
To such men all. 


found common sense in store 
Keep him, for evermore, 
From sos loot 
To knaves with hungry mawe, 
Deep heads, and stealthy paws, 
Mayst thou escape their claws, 
Marquis of Bute.— Punch. 





Tue CarInest HAOFASH-TREE.—An interesting account ot 
a tree called ‘* Haotasb,” which grows on the mountains of 
Baria, in French Cochin-Chipa, is given in the Moniteur. 
The tree grows wild in the forests, hidden among lianas and 
other creepers, which render the wooded mountains of that 
country almost impassable to the traveller. Nor do the in- 
habitants generally know the botanical or medicinal proper- 
ties of this plant, so that it remains a secret in the hands of 
the boozes and piysicians. MM. Condamine and Blanchard, 
two French travellers, have at length succeeded, after much 
fruitless research, in finding this tree, having conquered the 
conscientious scruples of a worthy bonz2, who seems to bave 
been perfectly alive to the virtues of the French napoleon. The 
Annamites, who gain their livelihood by selling the bark of 
the baofash to professional men, wait till the tree has attained 
its third year before stripping it of its bark, its usual height at 
that age being about 24 feet, wiih a circumference of a foot 
und a palf or thereabouts. The operation is performed in 
June, when the tree bas neither blossoms nor fruit; it is hewn 
down and then denuded of its bark methodically, in slices 
about two feet loag, and three or four inches broad. These 
strips are made up into bundles weighing from 30 to 40 Ib. 
A man will carry two of them at a time fastened to the ends 
of a pole resting on his shoulder. The bark of the haofash is 
outwardly of aa y= colour, and inwardly brown. it has 
a strong aromatic smell, and a slightly bitter taste. When 
chewed it reddens the saliva; itis a powerful styptic, and is 
administered by the physicians of the country in cases of 
colic, diarrhaa, and dysentery. The dose for a decoction is 
generally from six to ten grammes in 100 grammes of water, 
boiled down to one-fifth; but sometimes they merely put a 
bit of bark into hot water, occasionally rubbing the former 
against the rough sides of the earthen pot used for the pur- 
pose, andthen make the patient drink the liquid, which is 
sufficien! ng Lo cure a simple colic. 





ForgeIiGN TRADE OF THE UNITED States —The value of 
the exports, the growth, produce, and msoufacture of the 
United Statee, in the first five months of the year 1868, has 
been $217,401,894, being a decrease ef $11,896 097 as ccmpar- 
ed witn the exports of the first five months of 1867. Deduc- 
ting the exports of bullion and specie, the value of the mer- 
chandise exported was $181,558,621, showing a larger d 


value in paper currency. The imports into the United Stutes 
in the first five months of 1868 have amounted in value to 
$158,815,559, a decrease of $12,149,347 compared with the 
corresponding period of 1867, «r, deducting bullion and specie, 
$152,767,560, a decrease of $13,895,877. In round numbers 
the import of cotton fi lined from $14 250,000 to 
$8,114,000; of iron and steel and manufactures thereof from 
$10,729 000 to $7.454,000; of wool and manufactures thereof, 
trom $18,582,000 to $13,218,000. One-third in value of the 
entire imports consisted of sugar, tea, and coffee. 


ture d 








THE ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN PUBLIC 
ScHooLs.—We have the sati«faction of aonouncing that corpo- 
ral punishment is practieally abolished in the schools of New 
York. About the fail of 1865 the Board of Education of this 
city instituted an inquiry to ascertain how of ea corporal punish- 
ment was resorted to. It was found to have been used some- 
thing like two hundred thousand times among a school attend- 
ance of one hundred and seventy thousand scholars. It was 
resolved to discourage this wholesale use of the rod. Teachers 
were required to report the name of the scholars punished, the 
nature of the offence committed, etc., etc. 

As might bave been expected, the teachers opposed this plan, 
and all objected to it. They brought forward all the old argu- 
ments with which the public is familiar. But the experiment 
bad been decided upon, and the end of the year showed a most 
satisfactory result. Io twelve months there was a fal ing off of 
six per cent. in the number of punishments inflicted, while the 
records of examination showed a marked improvement. This re- 
sult was so highly satisfactory that the Board passed a resolution 
absolutely abolishing corporal punishment in all the female and 
primary schools of the city, It was also ordered, that in the 
male departments of the Grammar Schools it could only be in- 
flicted by the principal, or, in his absence, by the vice-princ'p1l, 
on proof of flagrant and persistent misconduct ; that the offeuce 
for which the panisiment was inflicted should be distinc!ly stated 
to the pupil, and that a record of all the punishments should be 
kept, with the evidence of the offeoce upon which it was based. 
This record had to be sent to the City Superintendent each 
month, and any failure on the part of the teacher to comply with 
these regulations, was deemed sufficieat cause for his removal.— 


N. Y. Evening Mail. 





THe BRILLIANT Court or St. JAMEs's.—The late recep- 
tion of tve Prince and Princess Girgenti at Paris is said to be 
due to pique at the neglect of Prince Humbert and his bride in 
not payiog a visit to the French Court, while they honoured se- 
veral German princes with their company. We certainly are 
surprised at Prioce Humbert’s turning his back on Paris, for 
when there before, as a bachelor, even after his visit to our 
splendid Court, the brilliancy and heartiness of his reception 
stood the comparison very favourably. But we are more sur- 
prised, considering the great sympathy that has always been 
shown by England for the Italian cause, that the son of Victor 
Emmanuel did not bring his bride to reccive the hospita ity of 
the Court of St. James’, Perhaps some reminiscences of bis 
former visit yet survived in bis mind. It will ecarcely be be- 
lieved that, when this prince came to England after the Italian 
campaign, be was “put up” at his ambassador's, that he wes 
never Once enter'ained at Court, that when he went to see Wiad- 
sor Castle be was shown over the place like any common visi- 
tor, that he was obliged to go to the inn to get any refreshment 
—in fact, that he was made to feel in every way that he was in 
the land of the free, where princes were not bonoured more than 
any other men, It is such delicate courtesies as these, on the 
part of our Court, that make the name of England so deeply re- 
—— aud beloved throughout the Continent.—London Toma- 
awk, 


CURRENTS OF THE ATLANTIC—The Moniteur gives an ac- 
count of certain interesting observations made by M. Savy on 
the density and saltnees of sea-water in the Atlantic, and the 
currents of that ocean. The first named element varies regu 
larly on the same meridian from pole to pole, tbe ligh'est 
occupying the site of the equator, and the maximum density 
lying between the parallels of 40 and 60 degrees N. latitude. 
Between the latter and the pole the density diminishes 
again, and most probably the minimum exists at the pole 
itself. In the southern hemisphere no diminution of density 
bas as yet been observed beyond 60 degrees, but there is 
every reason to suppese that it does exist beyond that par- 
allel. This distribution of density M. Savy attributes to the 
motion of the whole fluid mass; it immediately gives the 
idea of a circulation common both to the deep and super- 
ficial waters. Thus, at the equator, the equeous stream 
possessing little density rises to the surface, ana sends a wave 
to each pole. This supply of light water proceeds to the 
higher latitudes, where it covers over the heavier strata; but 
by this time it has lost its caloric and becomes heavy in its 
turn, 80 it sinks to the bottom, and is drawn towards the 
poles by the lightness of the water there, which contains 
less salt, because it dissolves the bottom of the icebergs, which 
contain none. Hence the same aqueous stream, having be- 
come heavy by concentration, returns by a submarine current 
to the equator, where it plays the same part over again. This 
circulation, according to our author, produces vertical and 
horizontal motions, the combination of which with the daily 
motion of the earth gives the explanation of all the great cur- 
rents existing on the surface of the Atlantic—viz., 1, the great 
equatorial one, with its great intensity on the southern border 
of the light waters; 2, the current which is often observable 
on their northern border ; 3, the current of the northern coast 
of Guinea; 4, the Gulf stream; 5, the cold water currents 
from the poles; 6, those of the same temperature under the 
equator; 7, the cold water in the vicinity ct the Cape Verd 
Isiands; 8, their western current; 9, the cold streams On the 
coast of Guiana; 10, the prororoca on the same; besides ex- 
plaining the low temperaiwure of the deep waters under the 
equator, aad the warmth of the same in the polar regions. 








NEW YORK PIANO-FORTE CO., 
Nos. 340 and 342 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 





—Vviz., $24 342,277. This result occurs notwithstanding a very 
large increase in the export of provisions. The export of 
breadstoffs advanced from $14 351,656 in the first five months 
of 1867 to $25,106 392 in the corresponding period of 1868; 
wheat and wheat flour from $6,795 347 to $16,757 411, but the 
qvaatity did not show a corresponding i , being, indeed, 
not doubled. The export of cotton increased from 456,206,- 
218)b. in the first five months of 1867 to 512,630 465ib. in the 
corresponding period of 1868; but the value declined from 
$139,152,231 for the smaller quantity in 1867 to $103,319,655 
tor the larger quantity in 1868. Tne merchandise <= py 
from the Lake, ihe Allantic, and the Gall ports is st at its 








SAMUEL V. HERING, 

JEWELER awp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th 8ts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. ga All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in thestore, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


in 

FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON Srreert, [near Bowery] New York. The 
attention of House Owners and Agents for Tenement Houses is 
hereby called to the adventages they would derive, by examining 
my reduced price list, of ImpaoveD Fing Escarss, for Tenement 





68, 





Houses ‘actori H, NELSEN, Proprietor. 
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FINANCIAL. 














FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATOB, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 








BANKING HOUSE 
or 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Four per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Coin. 

Persons keeping accounts with us may deposit and draw with- 
out notice, the same as with City Banks. 

Certificates of deposit issued bearing Interest at market rate. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Corporate Loans negotiated. 

Our business conducted the same as that of a bank. 


HATCH. FOOTER Co 


BANEERS, 








AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 18 WALL ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTZRS and Orgers furnished jwith GOLD at current | fections of the muscu 


rates, 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPBAN BXPRHESS. 
PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PrRoMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hzecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY,’ 
NEW YORK. 





this country. They embrace the modifications of 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORIENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 

or ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, 
MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 


parate. 
tendants. 


INSURANCE. 





THE 
AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING PLACE, Cormer 17th Street, 
(Ong Biock East or Unton SQuaRE) 


L G. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager. 


Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen's, Irving Place. 


Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. ; 
These Baths are the most Comprehensive System of Baths in 


These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 
Each department has its special and experienced at- 


No pains will be spared to make it one of the best resorts for 
invalids or seekers of Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 
inspection at all times. 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 

The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-rLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 


N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


THE 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 
AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. YW. 
18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholdera 


and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 


editors :— 

“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the satest and most ical busi , alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 





specially invite.” 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 


this Company. 


SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


Price, 50 Cents and One Dollar per Bottle. Orders received at the | explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Office and Lepot, 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 38ch Sts., | Insurance in a manuer easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 





CEO. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHALE-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 
Constantly on hand, a Large Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HOLLY, and all kinds of Whips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1840. 

DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTERS, 

No. 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 31st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





Glazing promptly attended to. 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 
47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Streets, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many 0! 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scroful i 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
have been radically cured in such great 
youmbers in almost every section of the 
country, that the public scarceiy;need to be 
infu meu vi ite Virtues OF uses. 
Scrofulous p.isor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence. 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
ot its hideous forms, either on the surface or come the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SaRSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of d's 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the ‘ollowing complaints 
g ly find i diate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SaRsaPakiuLa: St. Anthony's Fire, or Krysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Kingworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forme, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsv, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
lar and nervous systems. 
Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required tor subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrbza or Whites, Uterine Ul1- 
—— and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ullimately cured by its ey and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rbeumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulatious of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as alao Liver Com- 
plaints, Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, when arising, as they oftea do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SaksaPaRi.a is a great restorer tor the 
strength and vigor of the syetem. Those who are id and 
Listiess, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Ner-ous Ap- 
rebensions or Fears, or any of the affecti sympt ic 
eakness, will find immediate relief and convin evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 


Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere 





NEW YORK. 
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IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cent. first and last, by ae their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 

application. 

Agents wanted in°City and Country, 





JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FON 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING, 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


a 
DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th Sts., New York. 


Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


MER MTSE Sine 
147 & 149 BAST TWENTY-SBCOND ér., N. ¥. 


M. TRILLARD, 
MEROBHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Avenue, 

COR. OF 20TH 8T. 


J. CAIRNS, 
Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
memts, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GRAND 8TREBT, Between Mott and Elizabeth Sts., New York, 
THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institate 

held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 

Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 


Miss LOVETT T’s 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 
68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIE STREET, 

HALIFAX, N. 8. 

REMOVAL, 
JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DBALER IN 

GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 823 Canal 8t., 

TO YHE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 

No. 359 CANAL STREET, 

One Door West of Wooster Street. 
t@” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


w. SMITH, 

Established, 1548, 
HERALDIC > ASER. 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Letters, Rosettes, Tag Spota, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c, 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 

No. 176 MEKCER sTREET, near Bleecker 8t. [Rear], New York. 
































ATERS’S FIRST PREMIU™ PIANOS 

Square and Up t; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pisnos. Melodeons, and at great bargaics. 
Any ot the above instrumen s to let, and rent applied, if par- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinwsy’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 


P _ we Pianos tuned and repaired. Illustrated catalogues» led. Ware- 
DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL OLLOWAYW’S Pi'ls,—Nausea and want of appetite No. 481 Broad N.Y H . : 

x v are always the indicle of indigestion. Stim won't | fooms, No, 481 Br way, N. 2. ORACE WATERS & CO 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of h the They are superindu by anes dition 


Europe issued by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


of the stomach and the bowels, and the best known specific for 
these causes is HoLLowarY's Pris. No other medicine operates 





#OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JO8EPH Or Descriptive 
TRADER MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404-—170-—3651 


Having been assumed by other MaKERs, we desire to caution the Weenie ENVELOP 


public in respect to said imitations. ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 
—An injunction war g 
CAUTION! — York) at General Term, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 3803. 





January, 


ONOGRAY 
Hasay Owns, JOSEPH GILLOTT & EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Bole Agent OL John St... N. Y. GiMBREDE&’S, 688 and 872 BROADWAY. 


ted by the Supreme Court 


with tue same directness on these important organs. This is not 
a mere od captandum opinion, but a fact, attested by the experi 
ence of fifty years. Sold by all Druggists. 











EDDING CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 

588 and 872 BROADWAY. 

ENGLISH STYLB, HEAVY 


WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
S88 and 8723 BROADWAY. 





GIMBREDE’s, 








ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST ANI) MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH fo 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEEL FRA 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION. 
Being desirous of protecting our customers and the 


MO8T ABTIOTIO, Is ALL STYLES. FIN- — a new aod dangerous imitation offered to them we der 
8 








milar pame, we would request them to closely observe that 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
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Two Winters with the 
GOTHIC FURNACE. 


“ We have had occasion formerly to speak of the value of this 
Furnace and to point out a few of its excellent points, such, for 
instance, as its Simplicity, Compactness, Ease of Management 
and Control, Economy of Fuel, etc. Having given ita trial for 
two unusually severe winters, we have found no reason to abate 
the recommendatiou first given. We find no difficulty in keeping 
fire all winter with this Furnace. The fire was built last Octo%er 
and continued to burn without cessation or rebuilding until 
Spring. We have warmed about eight rooms, with an average of 
one ton of coal per month. To prevent the air from becoming 
dry a water Evaporator is placed in the air chamber.—From the 
Cultivator and Country Gentleman, June 1868. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, MAnvracturer, 
605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


These Furnaces are especially adapted for warming Churches 
and Dwellings. Send for a Catalogue. 





STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
eee —_ 19, 1864. 
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LCIUM LIC H Ts. 
THOMAS D. BENSO 
Po for Theatres Ball Rooms, Festivals Political Meetings, 
580 Hupson 8T., near Abingdon &quare, New York. Also 
Manufacturer of Calclum Light Apparatus. 


JOHN KOEHLER, 
TIN AND COPPERSMITH, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
House Furnishing Goods. Cooking Utensils Tinned and Re- 


paired. 
No. 108 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 11th and 12th Streets, New York. 
Near A. T. Stewart's. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst Street, N. Y. 
STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
ta” All Orders Promptly Atte Attended | toy 











HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
No. 35 UNIOW SQUARE. New Vork. 
THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dsepepelt, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart 
burn, indigestion, — Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 


NATURE'S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANT'S 


SELTZER ApERIENT 


AS THE 
BesT AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 


liver offrred to the people for the above classs of diseases. 

The nurting babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
grand parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complaints, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 











JOHN McK ENN 
‘Successor to L. Young.) MARBLE WORKS’ 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New Ycry. Mantel Pieces, 
cae Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Sla‘\s, Tiling, &c., &e. 
& Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 





J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and deale: in 





HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BL Aeeete, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and B 
436 Sixth Avenue., ‘Bet. 26th and 27th Sts, ~ = York. 





Ss. D. KEHOE, 

309 BROaDWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturer of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 
Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 

List oF Prices or Inp1an CLuss. 

6, 7 & Sibs. each, per pair ° * | for Ladies and Children. 


10 Ibs. each 2 Ibs, each, i 2 00 
12 “ “ “ ¢ b- 8 per = . $ 8 00 
15 oF “ “oe 10 00 4 o “oe “ 3 50 
© “ “ ‘ 

= “ oe “ 4 4 5 Pe ‘ a 5 00 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 
NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


Send for a Circular. 
CAS FIXTURES. 


New and Elegant Designs, in great Variety, Wholesale and 
Retail, at the Lowest Prices. Manufactory and Ware , Nos. 
8 to 7 East Fourth Street, first buildings east of Broadway. 


M. L. CURTIS & CO. 


THE ALBION. 
Batablished in 1822. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 

City of New York, and devoted to 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE’ 


This o)d established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per ammum, or 13 Cents per Copy 














ADVERTISING RATE: 
2% Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 ** over one and under three months, 
15 for one year, standing unchanged. 


bers in the cities of New York and 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 

Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 

Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBIon One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIon One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The ALBron One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
[now in course of Publication) in 5 Volumes, Iljustrated with 32 
Plates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, paaty Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 


Vol. S-Hard Times, and addilional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& Bon, id Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Atsion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Aston One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 

ro CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, and 
the Complete iibrary Edition, [5 Vols.] 

fO CLUBS OF TEN—The Aston One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of tu 
Popular Edition, for $60. 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
@ paid, to 
WM. H MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 





39 Park Row, N. ¥. 





THE ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscr- 
Brooklyn. 
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VAN NOTE & SON, _ 


GRATE, FENDER & FIRE. 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Cana) 
Street, near Varick, New York. 


Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silyer 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


UNION CAS HEATERS 
AND 
COOKING STOVES, 
For Sate WHOLESALE aND RETAIL AT 


612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 





FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholeeale Dealers in 
STOVES, RANGES AND HEATERS. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
STEWART 
COOKING AND OVEN PARLOR 
STOVES 
The Leading Stoves of the Present Age, 

AND THE NEW 
Stewart Parlor Base Burner. 

ALSO 
The Improved Revertible-Flue Hot Air 
Furnace, 

Which now takes the lead of all others for Heating 
Cavurcues, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
The- Warren Double Oven Range, 


The bes: made, the most economical and surest nomene Cook- 
ing Range now in the market. 


A FULL SUPPLY OF 
First Olass and Common Stoves 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Proprietors of Clinton Stove Works, 
TROY, N. Y¥. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Fuller, Warren & Co., 80 River 8t., Cleveland, Ohio. 





For SaLz BY 
ie i i cdnnectdetotneteae 236 Water Street, New York. 
Geo. W. Walker & Co.,........... 50 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. Hook Richards,........ .-.442 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Mc. 


a sesececcsccescson apeesvccesedl «- Washington, D. C. 
Be iascnsces covcesdesccccvosansinbaet Providence, R. I. 
Pe Mins sac ceccvesesssocccccsvceteuens St. Louis, Mo, 
Bh SE icncnedesscencescesaeseceeet -....-Loulsville, Ky. 
Wy SE ivsacesocscsasovececnsscsensseneet Hartford, Conn. 


And by Dealers in all the principal Cities and Towns through- 
out the United States. 


adi Beatgeee Congas furnished on qunamn. 


HOUSES WARMED WITH PURE AIR, 
By the use of the well known 
SANDFORD’S CHALLENCE HEATERS, 


Portable or set in brick. About 15,000 in use, which prove 
their value, 


THE NEW YORK FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 


An improvement on all Heaters of this class, and very orna- 
mental. 


MAMMOTH, A GLOBE HEATER, 
Powerful and strong. 
COSMOPOLITE, 

Parlor and Office Stove, a great favourite. And the 
BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNING PARLOR STOVE, 


Beautiful, low-priced, and requires a fresh supply of coal every 
twenty-four hours. 


MUTUAL FRIEND AND LIVE OAK, 
First-class Cooking Stoves, something extra. 
CHALLENCE RANCES, 


Two Ovens, set in or out of fire-place, popular and well-tested, 
for coal or wood. 


BEACON LIGHT, 


One Oven, Portable Range, very successful, and a great variety o* 
other Stoves and Heaters, suited to every want, made by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 WATER 8T., N. 
Send for Circular. 


GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 














